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Teaching  is  a  creative  activity,  social  values  as  well  as  doctrine;  the 
the  power  of  which  has  been  rec-  governors  of  states  admonish  the  citi- 
ognized  in  the  social  philosophy  zen ;  employers  have  assumed  responsi- 
of  every  literate  civilization.  Just  as  bilities  for  the  minds  of  those  they  em- 
Confucius  recognized  the  power  of  the  ploy,  and  now  the  leaders  of  labor  in¬ 
teacher,  so  did  the  Greeks,  the  Komans  sist  on  the  right  to  teach  their  em- 
and  from  the  earliest  centuries  the  ployers.  Besides  all  of  these  types  of 
leaders  of  Christianity.  Today  it  is  social  education  which  are  definitely 
little  different,  for  in  times  of  social  related  to  the  structure  of  power,  there 
stress  or  disintegration  the  inquiring  are  those  whose  work  is  specifically  the 
mind  begins  to  examine  what  the  instruction  of  the  young.  For  hun- 
teachers  have  been  doing  with  and  to  dreds  of  years  the  structure  of  educa- 
their  students.  While  the  power  of  tional  systems  has  varied  little  in  the 
the  teacher  is  not  immediate,  while  filial  relationship  of  teacher  and  stu- 
the  teacher  does  not  make  decisions  to  dent,  and  the  crowning  point  in  edu- 
be  carried  out  by  underlings,  his  power  cation,  the  university,  has  a  tradition 
is  a  part  of  the  long-run  conditioning  as  old  as  most  other  institutions, 
of  all  immediate  decisions.  The  The  present  crisis  in  European  and 
teacher  shapes  the  minds  of  those  who  American  societies  has  its  counterpart 
command  and  those  who  obey;  his  in  the  discussion  of  the  work  of  the 
work  is  a  necessary  condition  for  both,  teacher.  It  is  now  a  truism  to  say  that 
Yet  the  teaching  function  in  society  this  is  a  revolutionary  period  in  the 
must  not  be  viewed  too  narrowly,  history  of  the  whole  West,  and  global 
Parents  have,  in  moral  theory,  been  war  itself  is  but  the  final  seal  set  upon 
vested  with  a  responsibility  for  the  the  changes  taking  place  in  our  sys- 
teaching  of  their  children ;  the  clergy  tern  of  society.  Our  concern  in  this 
of  whatever  creed  have  insisted  that  paper  is  not  primarily  with  those  who 
the  Christian  church  is  characterized  attack  university  education  because 
by  a  duty  to  instruct  the  faithful  in  students  have  not  been  as  willing  as 
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some  others  to  assume  the  burdens  of 
war.  Here  is  a  passing  phase  of  the 
criticism  of  education,  for  American 
college  students  are  brave  men  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Among  the  heroes  of 
this  war  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  there 
will  be  a  disproportionate  number 
w'ho  have  been  shaped  in  our  higher 
educational  institutions.  Therefore, 
the  criticism  of  some  students  for 
their  part  in  the  debate  on  the  war 
from  September  1,  1939,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1941,  is  already  simply  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  recorded  history. 

To  recognize  thus  that  there  is  real¬ 
ly  nothing  the  matter  with  our  stu¬ 
dents,  especially  in  relation  to  the  war, 
does  not  end  the  discussion.  Rather 
attention  is  shifting  more  directly  to 
the  teacher,  who  is  what  might  be 
called  a  kind  of  professional  intellec¬ 
tual.  Such  a  shift  in  attention  sug¬ 
gests  likewise  that  the  inquiry  is  not 
to  be  superficial;  it  points  to  more 
fundamental  issues  in  the  social  posi¬ 
tion  of  modern  education.  The  col¬ 
lege  instructor  and  researcher  has  won, 
after  years  of  effort,  the  battle  to  have 
himself  listed  among  the  intellectual 
classes  in  American  society.  In  other 
societies  in  Europe  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  the  professor  gained  this  objective 
long  before.  Ironically,  however,  the 
American  teacher  attained  this  end 
just  as  the  social  revolution  in  the 
western  world  has  threatened  more 
seriously  than  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  whole  economic  foundation 
of  the  educational  system. 

Though  the  future  of  education 
hangs  in  the  balance,  owing  to  the 
eventual  social  consequences  of  war, 
we  must  be  more  specific  about  the 
teachers  themselves.  The  philosophy 
of  progress  has  been  associated  with 
science  since  the  eighteenth  century 


(witness  Benjamin  Franklin,)  and 
scientists  have  generally  been  thought 
of  as  benefactors  of  humanity.  Those 
who  taught  science  in  institutions  of 
learning  were  recognized  as  worthy  as¬ 
sistants  of  the  older  disciplines  such 
as  the  classics,  theology  and  moral  phi¬ 
losophy.  At  least  we  can  say  that, 
aside  from  nineteenth-century  develop¬ 
ments  in  biology  and  the  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution,  scientists  have  not  been  at  war 
with  the  general  climate  of  opinion. 
Scientists,  like  moralists,  have  been 
predominantly  conservative ;  they  have 
not  questioned  the  moral  foundations 
of  the  social  order.  Nor  today  can  we 
say  that  scientists  are  the  object  of 
distrust  on  the  part  of  those  who  want 
to  send  their  children  to  an  institution 
of  advanced  training.  It  is  only  the 
scientists  who  make  their  science  a 
spring  board  to  social  theory  who  are 
likely  to  go  counter  to  beliefs  which 
are  the  cement  of  democratic  society. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  social 
sciences  and  those  intellectuals  who 
call  themselves  social  scientists.  The 
strength,  massiveness  and  incompre¬ 
hensibility  of  the  modern  university 
has  protected  the  social  scientist  from 
the  inquiry  and  evaluation  that  other¬ 
wise  might  have  been  his.  Social  sci¬ 
entists  have,  in  part,  grown  and  formu¬ 
lated  their  views  in  the  shadowed  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  sciences  and  the  older 
traditions  of  university  instruction. 
The  time  may  be  coming  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  theory  taught  by  the 
social  scientists  will  become  the  center 
of  a  constant  interest  on  the  part  of 
parents  whose  patronage  permits  uni¬ 
versities  to  live.  Some  signs  of  this 
change  are  already  apparent. 

One  of  the  remarkable  aspects  of  the 
American  educational  system  in  recent 
decades  has  been  the  implicit  confi- 
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dence  of  the  people  that  universities 
and  colleges  are  conservators  of  the 
social  values  of  democracy.  Whatever 
criticism  there  has  been  has  not  been 
organized,  and  it  has  not  had  compe¬ 
tent  enough  leadership  to  expose  and 
control  what  many  university  teachers 
were  doing.  One  may  argue  that  the 
future  of  our  universities,  as  demo¬ 
cratic  and  popular  institutions,  de¬ 
pends  in  significant  measure  on  the 
support  of  those  who  have  children  to 
educate.  One  of  the  most  sobering  ex¬ 
periences  a  college  instructor  may  have 
is  the  realization  that  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  receiving  money  for  their 
education  from  parents  who  have 
themselves  but  meager  incomes.  There 
has  been  a  vast  popular  determination 
that  the  children  shall  have  better  op¬ 
portunities  than  the  parents.  And 
parents  have  turned  to  the  universities 
to  provide  this  opportunity.  Such  pa¬ 
rental  beliefs  have  been  one  of  the  sol¬ 
id  foundations  of  all  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  enterprise.  Education  has  not 
been  simply  for  gentlemen ;  it  has  been 
part  of  the  democratic  system  which 
provided  real  opportunity  for  the  able 
and  the  willing. 

It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that 
social  scientists  have  been  undemo¬ 
cratic.  Far  from  it.  But  that  their 
conception  of  social  purpose,  their 
idea  of  the  correct  system  of  social  or¬ 
ganization,  and  the  values  of  social 
life  they  have  held  have  often  been 
different,  divergent  and  in  conflict 
with  those  of  the  masses  who  support 
education,  can  hardly  be  denied.  It  is 
easy  for  the  social  scientist  to  set  him¬ 
self  up  as  the  judge  of  what  is  proper, 
and  under  present  conditions  he  may 
war  for  a  life  time  on  the  beliefs  of 
the  sovereign  citizen.  One  fell  into 
conversation  recently  with  a  social  sci¬ 


entist  who  spent  an  hour  denouncing 
“the  magic  frame  of  reference”  of 
popular  thought.  The  speaker  was 
really  an  evangelist  whose  mission  was 
to  save  the  people  from  themselves.  A 
worthy  objective  perhaps,  but  one  is 
reminded  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s  dic¬ 
tum  that  it  is  tyranny  to  make  people 
pay  taxes  for  the  propagation  of  ideas 
which  they  believe  to  be  wrong.  Here 
the  conflict  between  the  ideas  of  the 
social  scientist  and  the  people  is  clear. 
It  is  a  conflict  which  does  not  exist  in 
many  other  regions  of  education.  The 
chemist  is  trusted  by  the  people;  the 
physicist  is  no  social  saboteur;  the 
teacher  of  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the 
agricultural  economist,  and  the  young 
business  man  has  behind  him  the  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  thousands  of  hard¬ 
working  parents  who  compose  our 
democratic  citizenry. 

To  state  the  matter  in  another  way, 
part  of  our  educational  system  is  a 
support  for  the  traditions  of  the 
people;  another  part  is  contemptuous 
of  that  tradition  itself.  Now  one  may 
argue  that  this  situation  is  not  new  in 
society.  We  may  urge  that  any  na¬ 
tional  tradition  is  hard  to  define,  that 
it  is  contradictory  in  itself,  and  indeed 
that  the  tradition  is  made  slowly  and 
in  the  end  by  those  who  make  war  up¬ 
on  it.  It  may  also  be  urged  that  at 
the  present  time  the  revolution  of 
which  we  spoke  is,  specifically,  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  consensus  gentium 
within  the  nation  and  between  the  na¬ 
tions.  The  class  war  at  home  and  the 
international  war  across  the  seas  is  the 
living  import  of  the  revolution  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Such  a  statement 
is  of  little  consolation  to  the  social  sci¬ 
entist,  however,  unless  he  is  willing  to 
accept  the  revolutionary  principle  it¬ 
self.  But  if  this  is  done  he  has  under- 
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cut  his  own  position  as  educator  and 
fulfiller  of  the  historically  matured  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  people.  It  would  seem 
that  very  few  people  like  revolutions; 
even  the  desperate  hardly  love  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  desperation. 

We  must,  therefore,  undertake  a 
somewhat  closer  examination  of  the  so¬ 
cial  scientist  and  his  claims  to  intel¬ 
lectual  leadership.  In  summary  we 
may  say  that  some  social  scientists  are 
philosophically  illiterate,  which  is  to 
say  that  they  do  not  see  very  clearly 
the  logical  implications  and  the  social 
consequences  of  their  positions.  Many 
social  scientists  try  energetically  to  de¬ 
stroy  values;  they  are  morally  cynical 
and  anarchically  relativist  in  their  sys¬ 
tem  of  social  values,  without  being  able 
to  provide  an  alternative  system  of 
faith  or  social  integration.  Again, 
many  social  scientists  are  at  heart  in¬ 
terested  in  becoming  part  of  the  ruling 
order;  they  desire  to  exercise  immedi¬ 
ate  social  power  while  remaining  in 
function  educators  and  teachers.  Terse¬ 
ly,  we  may  say  the  social  scientists 
have  moved  away  from  values  toward 
an  ambiguous  conception  of  science. 
Often  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
deny  values,  while  the  people  with 
their  religious  and  political  leaders,  re¬ 
tain  a  belief  that  by  reason  and  the 
historic  tradition  of  morality  some 
values  may  be  shown  to  be  true,  or  at 
least  fundamentally  preferable  to  cer¬ 
tain  others.  Some  social  scientists 
have  eliminated  from  their  working 
vocabulary  the  words  good,  bad,  right, 
justice  and  injustice.  The  least  one 
might  say  here  is  that  in  practice  these 
ideas  come  in  by  the  back  door  imme¬ 
diately  they  are  thrust  out  at  the  front. 

The  struggle  over  values  in  social 
theory  becomes  central,  therefore,  to 
the  social  scientist.  In  the  near  past 


there  has  been  emerging  a  more  con¬ 
scious  defense  of  values,  or  one  might 
say  the  defense  of  a  hierarchy  of  so¬ 
cial  values,  in  which  the  good  and  the 
just  are  the  keystones  in  the  arch  of 
social  study.  In  times  such  as  it  is 
our  misfortune  to  know  intimately, 
men  are  sacrificing  for  the  good  and 
the  just.  We  face  the  loss  of  material 
goods  in  the  hope  that  the  moral  trea¬ 
sury  of  time  will  not  be  exhausted.  In 
days  such  as  these  perhaps  even  phi¬ 
losophers  will  have  less  patience  with 
a  moral  relativism  which  allows  no  sci¬ 
entific  or  logical  standing  to  human 
justice. 

A  few  years  ago  no  university  fac¬ 
ulty  was  openly  divided  on  philosophi¬ 
cal  issues;  one  man’s  opinion  was  as 
good  as  another’s.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  division  of  sentiment  on  philoso¬ 
phical  and  social  science  issues  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  is  almost  as  real 
as  it  was  in  the  schools  of  Athens  or 
in  the  medieval  university.  The  battle 
between  those  who  support  President 
Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  as  the  pro¬ 
ponent  of  an  educational  viewpoint 
and  those  who  assert  the  principles  of 
what  now  may  be  called  “traditional” 
social  science  is  no  mere  matter  of  af¬ 
ter-dinner  conversation.  Those  who 
believe  in  the  supremacy  and  the  proof 
of  historic  moral  values  necessarily 
condemn  the  relativist  objectivity  of 
the  social  scientists  in  a  number  of  uni¬ 
versity  fields.  What  the  University  of 
Chicago’s  war  of  philosophy  signifies 
as  much  as  anything  is  that  for  the 
first  time  in  a  generation  a  great  uni¬ 
versity  has  on  its  faculty  persons  who 
are  openly  and  stubbornly  defending 
the  historic  moral  tradition  of  the 
western  nations.  There  is  more  to  be 
heard  in  the  future  about  the  Battle 
of  the  Midway. 
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Since  democracy  in  western  states 
has  been  built  upon  the  tradition  of 
morality,  especially  the  ancient  view 
that  morality  is  the  basis  of  justice  and 
that  the  true  commonwealth  is  the  em¬ 
bodiment  institutionally  of  justice, 
the  defense  of  democracy  today  is  in  a 
large  measure  a  defense  of  that  tradi¬ 
tion.  In  the  minds  of  those  who  will¬ 
ingly  assume  the  risk  of  the  extreme 
sacrifice,  democracy  and  morality  go 
together,  for  without  justice  democra¬ 
tic  government  w’ould  hav’e  no  mean¬ 
ing.  Yet  justice  itself  is  older  than 
any  of  the  forms  of  government  in  the 
w’orld  today.  It  is  to  the  soldier  part 
of  the  foundation  of  the  stars.  But 
teachers  are  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
turmoil  of  global  strategy.  The  teach¬ 
er  is  the  possessor  of  part  of  the  power 
and  control  of  society.  He  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  power  just  as  the 
soldier  or  the  bureaucrat.  To  teach 
the  justice  of  our  cause  means  teach¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  justice,  the  his¬ 
toric  tradition  of  morality  which  is  at 
the  basis  of  the  American  tradition  it¬ 
self.  Indeed,  one  may  argue  easily 
that  it  is  the  most  important  element 
in  the  tradition  of  Americans.  After 
all,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
a  doctrine  of  justice,  just  as  is  the 
Constitution,  or  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  These  documents  as¬ 
sume  that  justice  is  possiblej  and  that 
man  has  moral  responsibilities.  Doc¬ 
trine  is  thus  more  than  a  mere  tech¬ 
nique  of  control ;  politics  is  more  than 
technique  and  manipulation.  If  the 
social  scientist  as  teacher  and  intellec¬ 
tual  accepts  the  defense  of  our  tradi¬ 
tion,  it  would  seem  that  he  faces  the 
necessity  of  stating  the  reason  and  the 
imperativeness  of  purpose. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  argue 
that  in  a  democracy  the  people  are  the 


chief  dangers  of  the  incoherent  prin¬ 
ciple  that  what  the  people  want  is  the 
test  of  right.  The  value  relativism  of 
social  scientists  would  lead,  logically, 
in  this  direction,  for  politics  becomes 
little  more  than  a  system  of  techniques 
to  bring  to  power  any  known  political 
preference.  But  to  the  extent  that  the 
people  believe  in  the  American  tradi¬ 
tion  of  social  values  they  must  per¬ 
force  deny  that  a  majority  has  the 
right  to  do  anything  it  wants.  A  be¬ 
lief  in  values  is  a  validation  of  the 
often  stated  constitution  argument  of 
the  conservatives  that  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  people  have  placed  limitations 
upon  themselves  in  the  choice  of  poli¬ 
tical  techniques.  Nor  can  w’e  say  that 
social  science  positivism  is  consistent, 
for,  in  addition  to  a  denial  of  values 
proved  by  reason,  it  asserts  values 
w’hich  supposedly  comport  with  an  am¬ 
biguously  functioning  scientific  meth¬ 
od.  The  defender  of  values  sees  no 
need  of  denying  scientific  method, 
since  ultimately  there  can  be  no  real 
confiict  between  values,  or  a  vital  mor¬ 
al  tradition,  and  the  progress  of  sci¬ 
ence. 

What  should  be  called  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition  ?  The  historical  jurists 
have  long  since  emphasized  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  growth  in  any  tradition.  There 
must  be  a  practical  continuity  in  na¬ 
tional  history,  and  by  a  practical  con¬ 
tinuity  w'e  mean  the  year-to-year  be¬ 
havior  of  the  people,  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  acceptance  of  behavior 
patterns  and  the  values  attached  to 
them.  But  the  historical  mind  also  in¬ 
sists  that  the  basis  of  present-day  ac¬ 
tion  must  be  this  living  social  continu¬ 
ity  in  time.  Today  when  Americans 
are  called  upon  to  engage  in  a  war  ef¬ 
fort  greater  than  any  in  the  past,  it 
is  the  past  which  is  used  to  validate 
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the  common  cause  in  the  present.  We 
are  defending  the  American  way;  we 
are  fighting  and  dying  for  our  tradi¬ 
tional  mode  of  living  and  thinking. 
If  our  tradition  did  not  support  such 
a  war  effort,  the  willingness  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  fight  the  war  could  hardly  be 
generated  by  a  few  propaganda  blasts 
from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Or, 
we  might  point  to  the  rise  of  national¬ 
ism  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  a 
growing  and  conscious  adherence  to 
the  past.  Our  nation,  like  others  in 
Europe,  became  united  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  by  the  willingness  to  wage  war 
for  national  unity.  There  is  not  in¬ 
tention  here  to  deny  the  evils  of  an 
exaggerated  defense  of  national  tradi¬ 
tion  ;  nor  is  there  any  intention  to 
deny  the  social  value  of  a  nationalism 
animated  by  a  sense  of  justice. 

But  no  national  tradition  is  with¬ 
out  conflict.  There  are  internal  stresses 
in  every  national  tradition  in  the 
West,  including  our  own.  What  is 
important  to  remember,  however,  is 
that  these  intra-traditional  conflicts 
occur  w'ithin  the  framework  of  a 
larger  unity.  The  rise  of  strong  na¬ 
tional  states  and  the  continuance  of 
w^eaker  ones  indicates  something  of  the 
strength  and  variation  in  tradition. 
National  traditions  tend  to  have 
strength  within  certain  geographic 
areas  and  among  certain  kinds  of 
people.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  written  languages  in  Europe  (now 
over  fifty)  would  indicate  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  language  as  a  symbol  of  inte¬ 
gration  for  a  tradition  group.  But 
almost  any  social  institution,  such  as 
law  or  religion,  may  and  does  serve 
the  same  purpose.  What  we  wish  to 
emphasize  here,  however,  is  the  com¬ 
patibility  in  historical  practice  be¬ 
tween  the  larger  national  tradition 


and  the  existence  of  lesser  traditions. 
A  national  tradition  is  a  kind  of  con¬ 
federation  of  weaker  traditions;  there 
is  of  necessity  decentralization  in  the 
manner  of  life  and  the  principles  of 
justice  accepted  by  the  people  of  any 
nation. 

It  takes  little  thought  to  realize  the 
diversity  of  tradition  in  the  United 
States.  Every  American  who  travels 
senses  the  differences  in  speech,  habits 
of  living  and  other  matters,  but  he 
can  see  differences  in  the  practice  of 
justice.  Our  tradition  is  regional, 
marked  differences  arising  from  the 
variant  historical  experience  of  the 
people.  But  it  is  also  functional,  for 
there  are  traditional  common  inter¬ 
ests,  say  religious  and  economic,  W'hich 
spread  over  geographic  regions  and 
separate  the  interests  of  people  within 
regions.  Members  of  a  religious  body 
have  common  interests  with  all  who 
share  the  same  views  as  to  religious 
truth ;  economic  groups  have  like  in¬ 
terests,  for  business  men  have  much  in 
common  wherever  they  may  be.  One 
might  suggest  that  those  more  fortu¬ 
nate  in  the  economic  scale  may,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  social  mobility,  feel  a 
greater  mutual  interest  with  others  of 
their  like  than  those  wEo  are  less  for¬ 
tunate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  of  people  may  be  a  fic¬ 
tional  or  literary  creation  and  not 
backed  by  any  form  of  organization. 
We  may  observe  the  literary  union  of 
the  middle  class,  but  it  is  hard  to  fit 
into  the  observable  social  facts  or  be¬ 
havior  of  middle  class  members. 

When  we  speak  of  a  defense  of  the 
American  tradition,  or  a  recognition 
with  good  will  of  that  tradition,  we 
must  imply,  of  course,  the  defense  of 
variation  within  our  tradition.  Eu¬ 
ropean  social  scientists  have,  in  gen- 
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eral,  been  much  more  willing  than 
American  students  of  society  to  accept 
or  rationalize  social  variation.  In¬ 
deed,  Frenchmen,  Swiss,  Germans, 
and  the  English  tend  to  be  proud  of 
the  differences  in  national  folkways 
and  morals.  It  may  be  the  heritage  of 
the  War  Between  the  States,  but  such 
pride  in  traditional  difference  exists 
to  a  much  less  extent  in  the  United 
States.  Southern  tradition  has  been, 
since  1861,  on  the  defensive,  particu¬ 
larly  as  to  standards  of  social  beha¬ 
vior.  There  is  among  many  a  con¬ 
tinuous  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
ways  of  the  New  Englander,  and  to 
some  who  should  know  better  the 
!Middlewest  is  the  epitome  of  all  that 
is  undesirable.  Likewise,  on  the  func¬ 
tional  side  the  class  struggle  has  been 
stepped  up  in  recent  years  and  is 
hardly  abated  by  the  necessity  of  na¬ 
tional  unity  in  the  war.  Naturally, 
no  one  may  assume  a  static  condition 
in  society,  for  social  groups  tend  to 
rise  and  fall,  while  regions  gain  and 
lose  their  prosperity  and  political 
power.  Within  limits,  the  acceptance 
and  respect  of  tradition  go  together; 
national  strength  implies  harmony 
with  recognized  differences. 

Yet  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  so¬ 
cial  scientists  and  our  tradition  is  to 
be  found  in  the  argument  about  stan¬ 
dards  of  behavior,  the  principles  of 
morality  and  issues  of  distributive  jus¬ 
tice.  Social  scientists  who  plant  their 
feet  firmly  on  an  empirical  study  of 
society  may  find  themselves  arguing 
that  the  morality  of  bankers  or  manu¬ 
facturers  is  imperfect ;  many  who  pro¬ 
fess  relativism  in  values  urge  a  more 
or  less  absolute  set  of  values  against 
those  they  dislike.  And  those  who 
have  no  respect  for  Christian  moral¬ 
ity  find  themselves  urging  the  Chris¬ 


tian  position  against  the  treatment  of 
some  minority  groups.  While  the  so¬ 
cial  scientists  adopt  their  own  “magi¬ 
cal  frame  of  reference,”  they  condemn 
the  basis  for  those  standards  as  they 
are  held  almost  universally  by  the 
masses  of  the  American  people  in 
whatever  group  or  region  they  may 
happen  to  be  found. 

On  philosophical  grounds  it  may  be 
urged  that  most  social  scientists  have 
been  unwilling  to  state  clearly  the 
basis  upon  whiclr  they  press  values 
against  those  they  choose  for  oppo¬ 
nents.  In  fact,  in  most  cases  the  rea¬ 
sonable  defense  of  values  is  ignored. 
Such  a  situation  arises  no  doubt  from 
worship  of  the  success  of  the  natural 
scientists,  whose  achievements  in  pre¬ 
dictable  results  mount  impressively 
each  year.  !Manv  social  scientists  have 
rejected  moral  philosophy,  but  they 
cannot  duplicate  in  the  social  field  the 
work  of  natural  scientists  in  theirs. 
The  conventional  defense  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  social  sciences  to  be  scien¬ 
tific  is  that  we  must  wait  until  fur¬ 
ther  data  are  in,  and  then  social  pru¬ 
dence  will  work  like — or  almost  like 
— the  carefully  established  laboratory 
experiment.  But  in  the  meantime  to 
argue  standards  of  morality  or  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  philosophical  tradition  of 
the  West,  whether  Christian  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  merely  to  sort  out  and  classify 
one's  prejudices. 

Alternatively,  values  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  naturalistic  ground  of 
experience.  iVt  first  glance  it  might 
seem  that  such  a  derivation  of  values 
would  support  completely  the  orderly 
evolution  of  tradition.  It  might  sup¬ 
port  a  tolerant  consensus  and  respect 
as  to  variations  in  our  tradition,  and 
it  might  provide  thereby  a  sound  basis 
for  national  action  in  the  revolution- 
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ary  era  of  the  twentieth  century.  But 
the  kind  of  experience  that  is  desirable 
and  the  kinds  of  values  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  arise  from  experience  are  not 
identical  with  tradition ;  rather  the  ar¬ 
gument  from  experience  becomes  with 
many  a  revolutionary  criticism  of  tra¬ 
dition  itself.  Thus  the  question  arises 
whether  there  is  any  connection  be¬ 
tween  actual  ex]>erience  and  the  values 
that  pragmatists  and  instrumentalists 
accept.  The  experience  such  social 
scientists  approve  is  in  many  cases  to 
be  created  and  directed  by  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  power;  fundamental  reform¬ 
ism,  therefore,  Ix'comes  characteristic 
of  this  point  of  view,  and  antagonism 
to  the  American  tradition  remains. 
In  so  far  as  experience  theory  has  been 
a  support  for  common  sense  attitudes 
toward  social  behavior,  there  has  not 
Ix'en  serious  objection ;  but  in  so  far 
as  this  view  has  been  a  repudiation  of 
the  basis  of  national  agreement,  it  has 
been  of  little  effect.  In  many  respects 
pragmatism  has  been  a  confirmation 
of  customary  American  thought,  and 
in  this  sense  it  has  become  a  generally 
acceptable  viewpoint.  But  in  its 
search  for  values  pragmatism  has  im¬ 
plied  a  relativism  which  to  many  has 
seemed  inconsistent  with  either  the 
basis  of  values  or  the  values  them¬ 
selves  which  have  been  part  of  the 
American  tradition.  The  logical  posi¬ 
tivists  who  have  come  more  recently 
on  the  scene  have,  of  course,  attempted 
to  avoid  statements  which  are  not 
clearly  supported  by  science ;  these 
thinkers  have  attempted  to  remain  re¬ 
mote  from  the  statement  of  any  values, 
though  implicitly  they  have  argued 
that  some  values  have  no  reasonable 
foundation. 

If  we  move  l)eyond  the  slopes  of 
Parnassus  onto  the  field  of  the  struggle 


for  power,  we  encounter  immediately 
the  naturalism  and  scientism  of  the 
left-wing  and  the  rejection  of  the  val¬ 
ues  commonly  associated  with  our  tra¬ 
dition.  We  have  already  insisted  that 
in  the  back  of  the  social  science  mind 
is  a  desire  to  share  jwlitical  pow'er  in 
order  to  reshape  society  by  the  fiat  of 
law  or  by  the  erosion  of  bureaucratic 
authority.  The  social  scientist  looks 
to  the  civil  service  as  his  opportunity 
for  power,  but  the  ^larxian  (of  what¬ 
ever  shade  of  orthodoxy)  looks  not 
only  to  the  bureaucracy  but  also  to  the 
struggle  of  the  political  parties  for 
legislative  and  executive  position.  I'he 
^larxian  is  and  must  bo  a  revolution¬ 
ary,  for  his  effort  is  to  destroy  the  tra¬ 
ditional  formation  of  society,  to  make 
mince  meat  of  the  economic  system 
(which  even  conservatives  do  not  say 
will  last  forever,)  and  to  bring  about 
the  overthrow  of  those  who  share  now 
in  the  control  of  the  state.  In  theory, 
of  course,  the  argument  pleads  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  masses  and  urges 
that  socialism  is  the  logical  fulfillment 
of  our  tradition.  From  the  practice 
of  socialism  in  Europe,  the  conserva¬ 
tive  may  well  argue  that  what  takes 
place  is  a  concentration  of  authority 
in  a  reorganized  bureaucratic  state. 

To  the  conservative  mind  it  is 
strange  that  social  scientists  in  percep¬ 
tible  numlx'rs  should  have  espoused 
the  ^farxian  philosophy.  But  such  an 
espousal  does  in  fact  make  such  intel¬ 
lectuals  bitter  opponents  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition.  For  purposes  of  poli¬ 
tics  European  socialism  may  lx*  looked 
upon  as  the  completion  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  but  the 
seriousness  of  such  an  argument 
should  lx?  doubted.  At  best  we  may 
say  of  the  ]\rarxian  intellectuals  that 
they  have  assisted  in  the  development 
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of  the  class  struggle  in  the  United 
States,  a  development  which  our  poli¬ 
tical  forbears  foresaw  and  tried  to 
avoid  by  the  principle  class  reconcilia¬ 
tion  eml)odied  in  the  Constitution. 
Additionally,  they  have  brought  sus¬ 
picion  to  bear  upon  the  educational 
process,  and  may  be  in  the  end  the 
authors  of  the  loss  of  academic  liberty 
in  American  universities 

That  ^farxism  is  in  conflict  with 
the  maturing  but  complicated  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition  few  w’ould  deny.  In  the 
first  place,  materialism  makes  of  mo¬ 
rality  and  theories  of  justice  ideologi¬ 
cal  appendages  of  class  gi’oups.  The 
American  tradition  has  believed  and 
does  so  now  in  this  war,  that  morality 
and  justice  are  truths  %vhich  the  mind 
of  man,  cleared  of  weakness  and  dis¬ 
orderly  inclinations,  can  see  and  ac¬ 
cept.  In  the  second  place,  ^[arxism 
believes  ultimately  that  a  revolution 
will  l)e  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
new  society.  Our  tradition  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  maturation  and 
continuity  in  change.  It  is  not  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  tradition  in  spite  of  the 
revolution  which  gave  us  birth.  To 
fight  for  God-given  rights,  as  the  men 
of  ’70  did,  is  to  fight  for  an  unbroken 
moral  continuity  in  social  institu¬ 
tions.  Yet  the  inconsistency  of  ]Marx- 
ism  is  to  defend  standards  of  morality 
and  justice  which  in  no  wise  arise  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  dialectical  material¬ 
ism  upon  which  modern  socialism  is 
based.  The  proletarian  revolution  is, 
logically,  a  struggle  for  power  and  not 
the  attainment  of  moral  values  having 
validity  outside  of  the  class  structure 
of  society. 

The  classroom  preaching  of  the  class 
struggle,  as  the  preaching  of  it  any- 
w’here  else,  is  but  a  phase  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  class  stniggle  itself.  The 


conservative  seeks  constantly  to  recon¬ 
cile  and  soften  the  clash  of  conflicting 
groups ;  the  revolutionist  lives  only 
through  the  sharpening  of  the  w’arfare 
between  groups  in  society.  Classes 
suddenly  achieve  a  symbolic  coherence 
in  the  literature  of  revolution,  and 
just  as  suddenly  that  class  may  fade 
from  the  picture  as  the  technique  of 
struggle  shifts.  At  one  time  the  bank¬ 
er  is  the  chief  enemy,  then  the  manu¬ 
facturer  takes  his  place,  and  following 
him  the  landlord.  Each  group,  how¬ 
ever  mobile  and  changing  it  may  be, 
is  held  for  a  time  in  focus  for  all  to 
see.  Intellectually  the  class  struggle, 
the  heart  of  modern  revolutionism,  is 
a  technique  of  manipulating  group 
symbols.  Ridicule,  charges  of  lack  of 
morality,  and  charges  of  incompetence 
blend  in  an  argument  for  the  inevita¬ 
bility  of  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling 
class.  On  the  other  hand,  classes  them¬ 
selves  are  in  part  verbal  symbols ;  we 
might  call  the  idea  of  class  as  used  in 
the  class  struggle  just  a  bad  semantic 
reaction.  The  subtlety  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  moral  values  are  mixed  care¬ 
fully  with  a  moral  relativism  -which 
recognizes  ultimately  only  the  struggle 
for  power. 

One  need  not  fear  for  the  triumph 
of  socialistic  thought  in  the  United 
States.  We  know  enough  of  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  socialism  elsewhere  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  final  product  does  not  re¬ 
semble  the  promises  of  those  -who  lead 
revolutions.  Or,  we  may  argue  that 
in  the  end  socialism  must  mean  the 
triumph  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
administrator  or  the  manager,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  democratic  control  by  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Here,  however, 
such  considerations  are  not  our  pri¬ 
mary  concern.  The  attack  on  tradi- 
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tion  is  a  serious  thing;  it  must  be 
fought  against  because  of  the  distor¬ 
tion  of  tradition  which  may  be  brought 
about  by  such  attacks  from  the  intel¬ 
lectuals.  It  must  result  in  increased 
social  dislocation  without  doing  much 
to  ameliorate  the  constant  difficulties 
to  be  found  in  any  society. 

If  one  observes  the  response  to  the 
attack  on  the  American  way  there  is 
much  to  cause  gratification.  Pleas  for 
fascism  before  the  American  people 
have  failed  ignominiously,  and  the 
failure  of  German  propaganda  in 
America  is  sound  augury  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  But  before  the  failure  of  Na¬ 
zism  there  had  also  been  the  failure 
of  Marxism  to  attain  any  significant 
power  outside  of  a  small  area.  More 
blatant  struggles  for  political  power 
have  been  pushed,  moreover,  to  the 
background.  But  the  discussion  of  our 
tradition  and  its  defense  has  not  been 
negative  alone,  for  there  have  been 
positive  assertions  of  various  groups 
of  their  right  to  live.  The  resurgence 
of  the  farmers  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  new  agrarian  philosophy,  of 
which  more  is  to  be  heard  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Conservative  labor  leaders  have 
been  standing  their  ground  in  favor 
of  the  co-operation  of  labor  and  capi¬ 
tal  in  American  industry,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  business  has  been  active  in  its  own 
defense.  The  divergent  values  of  the 
American  tradition  are  asserting 
themselves  under  the  principle  of  lib¬ 
erty,  law,  and  national  unity  in  the 
great  emergency. 

We  are  discussing  here  the  creative 
power  of  the  teacher,  especially  of  the 
social  sciences,  in  relation  to  the  con¬ 
flict  between  conservatism  and  revolu¬ 
tionism.  While  the  social  conse¬ 
quences  of  global  war  may  amount  to 
a  revolution  in  themselves,  the  revo¬ 


lution  of  the  twentieth  century  is  more 
than  this.  For  the  revolution  of  which 
we  speak  has  been  a  fundamental  at¬ 
tack  throughout  the  West  on  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  civilized  life;  it  has  been 
an  attack  on  those  values,  older  than 
the  modern  state,  which  have  legiti¬ 
mized  and  restrained  the  jjower  of  so¬ 
ciety  over  its  members.  Nor  can  we 
say  that  democracy  has  had  a  monopo¬ 
ly  on  such  values,  for  the  values  of  or¬ 
der  and  consensus  are  older  than  demo¬ 
cratic  government  which  has  added  to 
itself  the  traditions  of  the  community 
governed  by  law,  of  the  society  which 
respects  the  rights  of  individuals  be¬ 
cause  they  emerge  from  a  moral  order 
which  has  been  rationalized  by  the 
union  of  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients 
and  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
That  tradition  has  endured  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  fact  in  Western  thought,  and  even 
those  who  have  opposed  a  part  of  it 
have  not  been  able  or  willing  to  escape 
the  whole  of  it.  The  defense  of  that 
tradition  is  the  heart  of  modern  con¬ 
servatism,  that  is,  a  belief  in  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  values,  their  reasonableness 
and  their  validity.  But  it  has  been 
more  than  this,  for  the  recognition  of 
the  moral  rights  of  the  individual  has 
implied  that  all  governments  are  re¬ 
strained  by  laws  which  are  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  Greek-Christian  system  of 
values.  Thus  in  conservatism  the  rule 
of  law  has  meant  the  denial  of  arbi¬ 
trary  government;  it  has  always  been 
the  enemy  of  tyranny. 

What  is  peculiar  about  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  intellectual  ism  of  our  century 
is  that  government  has  been  emanci¬ 
pated  from  the  restraints  which  arose 
from  moral  and  human  values.  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  freed  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  respecting  the  human  person¬ 
ality.  And  it  has,  ironically,  been 
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freed  from  this  community  of  law  in  been  a  form  of  this,  and  we  have  ob- 
order  to  attain  the  values  postulated  served,  as  Andre  Gide  said,  that  of 
by  modern  materialism  and  natural-  Russia  lies  have  been  said  with  love 
ism.  As  Huizinga,  the  Dutch  histori-  and  the  truth  has  been  said  with  hate, 
an,  observed,  today  for  the  first  time  Today  when  Russia  is  our  ally  most 
in  history  we  have  a  denial  of  the  Americans  feel  quite  uncommitted  to 
function  of  the  mind  and  of  reason  accept  the  Russian  system  any  more 
in  the  direction  of  the  social  order,  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  allies. 
But  we  may  say  that  tyranny  has  al-  though  we  may  be  proud  of  the  valor 
ways  been  implicitly  anti-intellectual,  of  all  who  fight  with  us. 
though  in  our  day  it  has  been  frankly  Beyond  the  uncritical  acceptance  of 
so.  The  only  answer  that  the  teacher  social  scientism  and  the  worship  of 
as  such  can  make  to  this  challenge  is  ideologies  out  of  Egypt  and  Babylon, 
to  defend  the  tradition  of  Western  other  intellectuals  who  study  society 
civilization.  In  America  he  must  do  have  in  their  attack  on  the  freedom  of 
so  by  a  defense  of  the  tradition  of  the  individual,  turned  fervently  to  the 
values  which  has  been  accepted  in  the  state  as  the  remedy  for  the  evils  they 
past  by  both  the  educated  and  govern-  gee.  Indeed,  if  one  rejects  the  rich- 
ing  elite  and  those  who  have  had  only  ness  of  our  traditions  of  social  charity 
an  electoral  share  in  the  control  of  the  and  morality,  there  is  no  place  else  to 
state.  turn.  Only  the  future  can  evaluate 

As  the  social  scientist  has  moved  the  effectiveness  of  the  state,  of  our 
away  from  the  defense  of  American  state,  in  the  present  world  crisis.  But 
values  and  their  evolutionary  institu-  to  assume  that  the  bureaucrat  is  the 
tional  expression,  he  has  found  him-  answer  to  our  problems,  to  be  willing 
self  at  war  with  the  American  tradi-  to  surrender  to  the  state  all  that  it 
tion,  with  the  common  man  and  his  may  ask  hardly  indicates  much  more 
leaders.  This  has  placed  the  intellec-  than  being  in  step  with  the  turmoil  of 
tuals  on  the  side  of  the  revolution  and  the  present  era.  If  we  by  stealth  find 
against  the  conservatism  which  legiti-  ourselves  with  a  new  constitution,  a 
mizes  a  responsible,  constitutional  gov-  state  in  which  the  bureaucrat  is  remote 
ernment.  A  worship  of  the  scientific  from  the  people  and  in  which  the  prin- 
method,  uncritically  accepted,  has  ciples  of  federal  decentralization  are 
been  in  large  measure  responsible  for  things  of  the  past,  the  responsibility 
this,  for  it  has  meant  the  attempted  wdll  in  no  small  measure  be  that  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Greek-Christian  tra-  intellectuals  who  for  many  years  have 
dition  of  social  morality,  accepted  in  shown  little  love  for  anything  which 
varying  degrees  of  clarity  by  most  of  antedates  their  own  apostasy  from  the 
the  population.  Yet  many  social  sci-  American  tradition, 
entists  have  gone  beyond  the  mere  de-  Yet  the  defense  of  our  democratic 
nial  of  the  values  of  the  common  man  heritage  is  not  merely  a  concern  of 
and  his  leaders,  for  many  have  accept-  national  tradition.  One  import  of  the 
ed  in  one  form  or  another  the  prin-  revolutionary  era  is  that  the  defense 
ciple  of  dictatorship  or  tyranny  in  or-  of  civilized  polities  is  a  global  effort, 
der  to  attain  putatively  just  ends.  The  In  spite  of  wnde  divergence  between 
glorification  of  the  Soviet  regime  has  the  systems  of  democratic  government. 
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there  is  fundamental  agreement  on 
other  matters,  matters  which  today 
seem  more  important  than  the  differ¬ 
ences.  Democracy  as  we  know  it  does 
not  mean  unlimited  control  by  the 
people.  The  people  are  limited  by  the 
universally  accepted  system  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  by  fundamental  law 
which  not  only  limits  but  assures 
power  to  other  organs  and  agencies  of 
government.  Fundamental  law,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  modem  democracies  both 
written  and  unwritten.  In  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  the  people  may  act  only  through 
their  representatives,  but  they  are  like¬ 
wise  governed  by  a  political  tradition 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  written,  fun¬ 
damental  law.  That  tradition  is  in 
some  respects  even  more  difficult  to 
alter  than  the  written  constitution  on 
the  American  model.  Particularly  im¬ 
portant  is  the  fact  that  changes  of 
revolutionary  proportions  have  taken 
placo  in  the  British  system  under  the 
guidance  of  mature  experience.  Rep¬ 
resentative  government  wherever  it 
may  lx%  assumes  that  there  are  basic 
principles  in  government  upon  which 
men  of  moral  enlightenment  may 
agree.  But  if  such  government  has 
grown  out  of  the  historic  tradition  of 
the  West,  it  has  established  the  idea 
that  the  techniques  and  the  methods  of 
the  state  must  be  moderated  by  the 
force  of  social  and  moral  values.  The 
modern  revolution  implies  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  such  constitutional  limits 
in  political  procedure. 

Saving  democracy  means  conserv¬ 
ing  the  vitality  of  our  background  of 
experience.  But  it  also  means  that 
the  people  must  practice  a  self-im¬ 
posed  discipline  which  will  make  the 
endless  ex|iansion  of  governmental 
function  unnecessary.  The  revolu¬ 
tionary  knows  full  well  that  one  re¬ 


sult  of  the  class  struggle  is  the  disre¬ 
gard  of  such  discipline  and  the  steady 
development  of  government  control  in 
place  of  a  vital,  popular  morality. 
Perhaps  we  can  save  ourselves  from 
both  fascism  and  communism  if  we 
energize  the  community  of  men  rather 
than  rely  u}K)n  the  dissolvant  force 
of  the  class  struggle.  But  it  is  easy 
to  adopt  piecemeal  the  elements  of 
both  fascism  and  communism,  as  po¬ 
litical  leaders,  driven  here  and  there 
by  political  passions  in  the  people,  de¬ 
part  ever  more  widely  from  the  con¬ 
stitutional  traditions  of  representative 
government.  If  the  Sui)renie  Court 
remains  out  of  political  conflict  as  it 
seems  to  be  doing  at  the  moment,  we 
will  realize  more  and  more  clearly  that 
with  congressional  and  executive  su¬ 
premacy  the  ballot  gives  power  rather 
than  limits  it.  Such  developments  will 
only  make  important  the  maintenance 
of  the  conservative  tradition  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  this  paper. 

In  general  the  intensity  of  the  social 
crisis  in  a  society  is  a  measure  of  the 
failure  of  its  conservatism.  To  state 
the  matter  another  w’ay,  the  social 
question  is  in  no  small  degree  a  psy¬ 
chological  question.  A  conservative 
society  tends  to  be  coherent,  unified;  a 
revolutionary  society  is  almost  by  defi¬ 
nition  one  that  is  falling  apart,  that 
is  dissolving  into  conflicting  groups. 
The  continuous  debate  of  the  “social 
question”  is  characteristic  of  states 
that  are  losing  adherence  to  their  tra¬ 
ditions  and  to  a  belief  in  the  continu¬ 
ity  of  the  past,  present  and  future.  In 
every  coherent  society  one  function  of 
the  teacher  has  been  to  help  conserve 
this  continuity,  and  the  teacher  of  the 
social  sciences  must  either  accept  or 
reject  his  historic  burden.  The  natu- 
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ral  sciences  work  for  progress  and  ism.  But  the  concept  of  change  in 
thereby  strengthen  our  faith  in  our-  these  views  is  in  fundamental  conflict, 
selves ;  the  social  sciences  at  war  with  Our  society  needs  teachers  who  are  de- 
the  traditional  values  of  a  society  work  fenders  of  our  tradition,  teachers 
for  the  revolutionary  period  which  so-  w'hose  effort  is  to  establish  an  orderly 
cial  scientists  will  in  no  sense  control,  continuity  in  national  history,  but  w'ho 
A  social  scientist,  whether  conserva-  nevertheless  see  social  experiment  in 
tive  or  revolutionary,  knows  that  no  its  proper  context.  Our  society  needs 
society  remains  unchanged.  There  is  teachers  who  are  aware  of  the  hier- 
no  static  society  and  there  is  no  tradi-  archy  of  values  in  our  Greek-Christian 
tion  without  its  development  through  conception  of  justice,  and  who  know 
history.  Intellectuals  may  help  to  well  what  the  failure  of  conservatism 
shape  that  tradition,  aid  in  its  develop-  has  meant  in  the  last  generation  in 
ment,  and  assist  in  the  more  perfect  Europe  and  what  it  will  mean  to  demo- 
realization  of  values  in  institutions,  cratic  education  should  the  defense  of 
It  may  be  added  that  conservatism  is  a  our  way  of  life,  our  tradition,  fail  in 
theory  of  change  just  as  is  revolution-  this  age  of  iron. 


THE  PRAISEWORTHY  CITIZEN 


“The  praise  of  the  virtuous  citizen  is  not  complete 
when  he  is  described  as  the  person  who  serves  the  laws  best 
and  obeys  them  most,  but  the  higher  form  of  praise  is  that 
which  describes  him  as  the  good  citizen  who  passes  through 
life  undefiled  and  is  obedient  to  the  words  of  the  legislator, 
both  when  he  is  giving  the  laws  and  when  he  assigns  praise 
and  blame.  This  is  the  truest  word  that  can  be  spoken 
in  praise  of  a  citizen ;  and  the  true  legislator  ought  not  only 
to  write  his  laws,  but  also  to  interweave  them  with  all  such 
things  as  seem  to  him  honorable  and  dishonorable.  And  the 
perfect  citizen  ought  to  seek  to  strengthen  these  no  less  than 
the  principles  of  law  which  are  sanctioned  by  punishments.” 

Laws  822-3 


The  Function  0/ History 

in  Education' 

-SjC  LOUIS  BERNARD  SCHMIDT 

Slate  College  of  Iowa 


The  primary  function  of  history 
is  to  trace  development ;  to  awak¬ 
en  a  “consciousness  of  the  unity 
of  the  past  with  the  present;”  to  de¬ 
velop  a  conception  of  the  life  of  soci¬ 
ety  as  “an  evolution”  and  not  as  “a 
mere  succession  of  events  or  episodes.” 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
history  has  no  other  function  than  to 
furnish  facts ;  although  the  imjxirtance 
of  a  careful  and  painstaking  gathering 
of  the  facts  should  be  emphasized. 
Organization  and  interpretation  are  es¬ 
sential  if  history  is  to  perform  its  true 
function.  The  guiding  principles  of 
history  are  continuity  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Events  and  conditions  should 
therefore  be  regarded  not  as  being  iso¬ 
lated  or  unrelated  or  even  of  equal  im¬ 
portance;  but  as  related  to  both  pre¬ 
ceding  and  later  developments.  That 
is  to  say,  they  are  important  in  so  far 
as  they  help  to  explain  some  course  of 
development. 

History  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  how 
human  society  came  to  be  wEat  it  is. 
It  shows  us  not  only  the  steps  of  de¬ 
velopment  but  also  the  kinds  of  devel¬ 
opment.  It  shows  us  what  progress 
man  has  made  in  the  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  technological,  intellectual, 
religious,  aesthetic,  and  moral  phases 
of  his  development.  It  helps  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  our  most  highly  valued 
social  ])OSsessions  are  deeply  rooted  in 


the  past  and  to  view  the  world  as  un¬ 
dergoing  a  continuous  process  of  re¬ 
adjustment  and  change.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  knowledge  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  growing  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  fact  has  had  a  profound 
influence  on  thinking  in  all  lines  of 
scientific  endeavor  in  our  own  time. 

A  knowledge  of  history  enables  us 
to  place  ourselves  in  proper  relation 
to  our  time;  its  forces,  struggles,  and 
tendencies.  It  helps  us,  not  only  to 
understand  the  place  of  our  own  age 
among  ages,  but  it  also  gives  us  a  bet¬ 
ter  knowledge  of  the  age  in  w'hich  we 
live.  History  alone  enables  us  to 
learn  the  directions  in  which  mankind 
has  been  developing  and  to  understand 
the  movements  and  tendencies  of  the 
present.  The  history  of  political  pe¬ 
riods  shows  us,  for  example^  that  we 
have  been  advancing  along  the  paths 
of  freedom  and  capacity  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  We  cannot  separate  our¬ 
selves  from  the  past,  for  we  are  largely 
what  the  past  has  made  us.  This  is  as 
true  of  nations  as  of  individuals. 

It  is  history  alone  that  can  give  us 
a  consciousness  of  movement  and  a 
sense  of  direction.  It  is  history  that 
tells  us  that  we  have  traveled,  how  far, 
and  along  what  road.  It  is  history 
that  can  tell  us  whether  the  guides  who 
offer  to  conduct  us  further  are  trust¬ 
worthy  or  not.  In  the  present  confu- 


1  This  is  a  revision  of  the  author’s  paper  on  "The  Utility  of  History,”  published  in  "Social 
Science,”  6.  296-299.  1931. 
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sion  of  conflicting  counsels,  the  only 
safe  voice  is  the  voice  of  history.  A 
knowledge  of  history  thus  becomes 
necessary  in  order  that  we  may  under¬ 
stand  the  needs  of  the  present.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  our  law¬ 
makers  should  keep  this  fact  in  mind; 
that  they  should  be  careful  regard¬ 
ing  steps  which  provide  for  radical 
changes. 

The  study  of  history  constitutes  a 
preparation  for  intelligent  and  etfec- 
tive  coiiperation  with  our  fellow  men. 
It  helps  to  promote  more  sympathet¬ 
ic  understanding  among  individuals, 
classes,  and  nations.  It  affords  train¬ 
ing  in  the  collection  and  weighing  of 
evidence  and  helps  to  develop  fair- 
mindedness  by  showing  how  men  have 
honestly  differed  in  the  past.  History 
thus  plays  the  role  of  mediator  be¬ 
tween  opposing  groups,  reconciles  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  furnishes  a  basis  for  co¬ 
operation.  History  further  stimulates 
intelligent  patriotism  by  familiarizing 
young  people  wdth  the  history  of  their 
own  country  and  its  place  in  the  world. 

History  helps  to  cure  pessimism  by 
showing  that  civilization  as  a  whole 
has  been  moving  forw’ard.  It  helps 
to  avoid  extreme  optimism  by  teaching 
that  real  progress  can  be  made  only  by 
holding  to  that  w'hich  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  be  good  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  civilization  and  discarding  only 
that  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
positively  bad.  History,  in  short,  is 
to  society  what  memory  is  to  the  in¬ 
dividual.  It  is  a  record  of  the  accu¬ 
mulated  experience  of  the  past  which 
serves  as  a  key  to  the  storehouse  of 
human  knowledge  for  the  guidance  of 
man  in  dealing  with  the  j)roblems  of 
the  present. 

What  is  the  use  of  history?  Dr. 
Ernest  Scott  of  the  University  of  Mel¬ 


bourne  raises  this  question,  which  he 
proceeds  to  answer  by  the  following 
observations : 

Everything  depends  upon  what  is 
meant  by  ‘use,’  in  this  verdict.  Cer¬ 
tainly  history  is  of  no  use  in  the  sense 
in  which  a  spade,  or  a  motor-car,  or  elec¬ 
tricity,  are  of  use.  It  is  not  a  material 
thing  which  can  be  employed  in  the  run¬ 
ning  of  a  business.  The  man  who  knows 
no  history  can  dig  potatoes  or  milk  a 
cow  just  as  well  as  the  man  who  knows 
several  periods,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
assume  that  this  knowledge  need  not  in¬ 
capacitate  anyone  from  admittedly  use¬ 
ful  occupations.  But  there  is  more  than 
one  kind  of  ‘use.’ 

Is  experience  of  no  use?  Is  an  expe¬ 
rienced  man  no  better  than  one  who  is 
raw?  Do  we  not  consider  experience  to 
be  valuable  and  desirable?  History  is 
the  recorded  experience  of  mankind  in 
all  ages.  All  that  man  has  striven  to 
attain,  and  has  attained,  all  his  balked 
aspirations  and  his  unrealized  dreams, 
all  his  splendid  achievements  and  his 
disappointments,  furnish  the  stuff  of 
which  history  is  made.  The  various 
forms  which  human  society  has  assumed 
under  stress  of  circumstances,  the  insti¬ 
tutions  which  have  been  created  to  hold 
it  together,  their  modifications  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  disappearance  of 
some,  the  adaptation  of  others  to  fresh 
requirements,  —  history  exhibits  these 
things,  unraveling  the  processes  by 
which  modes  of  government  have  been 
changed,  and  the  experiments  which 
have  been  tried  and  have  failed,  and  the 
others  which  have  been  tried  and  re¬ 
tained  as  part  of  the  working  machinery 
of  social  order.  The  idealism  of  revolu¬ 
tions  and  the  actual  working  out  of  the 
ideals;  the  conflict  between  theory  and 
practice,  the  difference  between  vision 
and  reality,  the  interplay  of  character 
and  event,  the  cross  currents  of  ambition, 
passion,  pure  faith,  sheer  cupidity,  mob 
mendacity ;  the  striving  of  masses  of  con¬ 
flicting  wills  and  manipulation  of  opin¬ 
ion  by  master  stategists — history  ana¬ 
lyzes  and  straightens  out  these  complex¬ 
ities  and  makes  available  the  experience 
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gained  in  a  thousand  crises.  Is  all  this 
of  no  use  ? 

No  one  man  in  a  lifetime  can  obtain 
more  than  a  fragment  of  the  experience 
which  is  available  even  in  his  own  gene¬ 
ration.  He  may  know  something  of 
politics,  war,  travel,  tumult,  wealth,  pov¬ 
erty,  sport,  sickness,  the  exaltation  of 
success,  the  depression  of  failure ;  he  may 
have  been  richl}'  dowered  with  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  may  have  had  the  wisdom 
to  use  them  to  the  full.  But  he  will  still 
be  a  man  of  limited  experience,  and  his 
limitations  will  be  enlarged  by  history, 
and  be  the  more  limited  without  it.  Per¬ 
sonal  experience,  too,  however  extensive, 
lacks  the  sifting,  the  correlation  to  which 
history  subjects  human  experience  in  the 
wider  ambit  of  time  and  conditions  sur¬ 
veyed  by  it.  History  clarifies,  criticises, 
compares,  coordinates  experience,  and 
makes  it  available  for  all.  To  deny  that 
this  is  not  a  utility  would  be  a  strange 
contention. 

It  is  “only  through  the  medium  of 
history,”  to  quote  a  recent  statement 
of  the  American  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion,  “that  the  man  of  today  can  make 
a  true  appraisal  of  existing  institu¬ 
tions  and  build  the  future  on  a  stable 
foundation.” 

These  conclusions  suggest  certain 
guiding  principles  which  should  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  mental  equipment 
of  every  student  and  teacher  of  history 
if  this  subject  is  to  function  properly 
in  education  for  good  citizenship : 

1.  Historical  Mindedness.  The 
problems  of  human  society  must  be 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  histori¬ 
cal  evolution.  This  is  essential  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  present-day 
economic,  political  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  necessarily  have  their  origin  in 
the  past  and  therefore  can  be  under¬ 
stood  only  in  the  light  of  their  histori¬ 
cal  development.  We  have,  to  state  it 
briefly,  but  one  lamp  by  which  onr  feet 
are  guided  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  ex¬ 


perience.  If  more  attention  were  paid 
to  this  simple  fact,  we  would  not  be 
flooded  with  so  many  foolish  schemes 
of  political  reform  designed  as  cure- 
alls  for  the  ills  of  society.  It  may  be 
said  that  many  of  the  so-called  reform 
measures  brought  forward  by  politi¬ 
cians  and  organized  groups  have  little 
merit  or  purpose  except  to  gain  per¬ 
sonal  advantages.  The  historian  knows 
this;  and  so  does  the  economist,  the 
political  scientist  and  the  statesman. 

2.  The  Essential  Unity  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Studies.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  have  in  history,  government, 
economics  and  sociology  not  separate 
compartments  of  thought  but  one  close¬ 
ly  coordinated  and  mutually  interde¬ 
pendent  system  of  thought.  This  may 
be  illustrated,  for  example,  by  taxa¬ 
tion.  This  problem  may  be  considered 
from  two  leading  points  of  view:  first, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  taxation 
which  are  a  part  of  economic  theory; 
and,  second,  administration  which  be¬ 
longs  to  political  science.  But  we  can¬ 
not  reach  sound  conclusions  from  either 
point  of  view  except  on  the  basis  of  a 
careful  historical  study  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  factors  involved.  The  same  rea¬ 
soning  holds  true  for  other  problems. 
No  one  of  these  problems  lies  wholly 
in  the  province  of  economics  or  wholly 
in  the  province  of  government.  This 
fact  emphasizes  the  unity  of  the  social 
studies  and  hence  the  need  of  coopera¬ 
tion  if  these  subjects  are  to  make  their 
respective  contributions  in  the  solution 
of  present-day  problems.  We  need 
specialists  of  course;  but  the  specialist 
needs  to  be  familiar  with  the  whole 
field  of  the  social  sciences. 

3.  History  the  Guide  for  the  Fu¬ 
ture.  What  the  writer  here  has  in 
mind  is  the  direct  application  of  ex- 
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pert  knowledge  to  current  economic, 
political,  and  social  problems  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  natural  scientist 
gives  expert  knowledge  on  the  basis  of 
laboratory  experiments.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to 
suggest  that  the  so-called  practical  man 
is  in  reality  the  most  visionary  and 
impractical  for  the  reason  that  he 
lacks  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  human  society  from  the  his¬ 
torical  point  of  view.  We  have  “no 
w'ay  of  judging  the  future  but  by  the 
past.”  Good  statesmanship,  in  short, 
depends  upon  a  knowledge  and  under¬ 


standing  of  history  which  furnishes 
the  necessary  background  for  an  intel¬ 
ligent  comprehension  of  present-day 
problems  of  human  betterment. 

History  is  therefore  a  live  subject 
provided  it  is  brought  down  to  date. 
But  if  it  is  to  “be  brought  down  to 
date  it  must,”  to  quote  a  leading 
American  historian,  “be  brought  up  to 
date.”  Books  and  standard  works  of 
reference  must  be  supplemented  by 
magazines,  periodicals  and  newspapers 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  which  constitute 
historj'  in  the  making. 


The  Agricultural  Point  o/View  in  the  Study  of 
American  History^ 


History,  like  all  other  studies, 
has  repeatedly  undergone  signi¬ 
ficant  changes  in  points  of  view 
and  in  methods  of  interpretation. 
Formerly,  it  was  regarded  as  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  past  events,  and  its  chief  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  interest  and  amuse  the 
reader,  rather  than  to  contribute  to 
a  well-considered  body  of  scientific 
knowledge.  This  conception  of  his¬ 


tory,  however,  has  been  greatly  changed 
during  the  past  fifty  years  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  scientific  method  in 
historical  investigation.  The  main  ob¬ 
jective  of  this  method  is  the  critical 
study  of  the  past  life  of  humanity,  not 
only  for  its  o^\^l  sake,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  enabling  us  to  understand  bet¬ 
ter  the  present  life  of  the  times  of 
which  we  ourselves  are  a  part.  It  has 


1  The  author  presented  a  paper  on  ‘‘The  Economic  History  of  American  Agriculture  as  a 
Field  for  Study”  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  In  ‘Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  December  28,  1915,  which  was  printed  with  the  same  title  In  the  ‘‘Mississippi  "Valley 
Historical  Review,”  3:  .19-49  (June,  1916).  This  article  was  reprinted  with  the  same  title  in  the 
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the  title:  ‘"rhe  History  of  American  Agriculture  as  a  Field  of  Research,”  to  the  President,  the 
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research  in  American  agricultural  history.  It  was  printed  in  “Agricultural  History”  14;  117- 
126  (July,  1940);  and  it  is  here  presented  for  publication  in  “Education”  as  a  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  point  of  view  in  American  history  courses  on  both  the  public 
school  and  collegiate  levels  of  instruction. 
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The  Need  for  the  Study  of 

American  Economic  History 
Today,  ecouomic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  are  pressing  for  solution ;  and 
questions  of  government  are  becoming, 
to  an  ever-increasing  extent,  economic 
rather  than  political.  The  scientific 
spirit  is  making  new  demands  upon 
the  past.  It  w’ants  to  know  a  thousand 
things  concerning  w’hich  annalists  in 
former  times  w’ere  not  curious.  Where¬ 
as  historians  have  hitherto  interro¬ 
gated  the  past  concerning  the  doings 
of  generals,  politicians,  and  church¬ 
men,  they  are  now  coming  to  search 
for  information  concerning  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  tenure  of  public  and  private 
land,  the  migrations  of  settlers  and  of 
crop  areas,  the  rise  of  trade-unions 
and  farmers’  organizations,  the  growth 
of  corporations,  the  status  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro,  and  the  advance  of  education. 
The  history  of  our  country  is  being 
re-explored  and  rewritten  in  order  that 
w’e  may  not  only  know  more  about  the 
past,  but  also  that  we  may  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  present  with  its  complex 
economic  and  social  problems ;  in  other 
words,  that  we  may  better  interpret 
our  own  times  in  the  light  of  economic 
and  social  evolution. 

Fundamental  Significance  of  the 
History  of  American  Agriculture 

Of  fundamental  significance  in  the 
scientific  study  of  American  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  history  of  our  agriculture. 
This  phase  of  our  history  has  not 
hitherto  received  the  attention  at  the 
hands  of  historians  which  its  import¬ 
ance  merits.  It  is  time,  therefore, 
first,  to  define  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  as  a  field  of  research; 
second,  to  present  the  reasons  why  spe¬ 
cial  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
subject ;  and,  third,  to  suggest  some  of 


led  students  to  search  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  passing  events  and  to  study  the 
institutional  life  of  society;  in  other 
words,  the  common  everyday  life  of 
humanity.  It  has  brought  about  a  re¬ 
construction  of  the  whole  field  of  his¬ 
tory  with  the  result  that  all  phases  of 
human  progress  are  being  studied  and 
presented  in  a  new  light.  It  conceives 
of  history  as  a  social  science  whose  con¬ 
cern  is  the  scientific  study  of  the  past 
life  of  human  society  in  its  economic, 
social,  political,  religious,  military, 
aesthetic,  and  intellectual  phases. 

Importance  of  Economic  Forces  in 
THE  Study  of  American  History 

The  application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  the  study  of  American  his¬ 
tory  has  brought  out  more  clearly  the 
significance  of  the  economic  forces  un¬ 
derlying  our  national  development.  It 
has  been  only  a  few  years  since  the 
histories  of  the  United  States  treated 
merely  the  political,  military,  and  re¬ 
ligious  phases  of  American  life,  while 
the  economic  and  social  were  neglect¬ 
ed,  if  not  altogether  ignored-  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  have 
been  constantly  gaining  in  importance 
with  our  material  progress  and  have 
formed,  further,  the  real  essence  of  our 
most  crucial  political  questions.  We 
need  only  refer  to  the  slavery  question 
with  its  many  complications,  or  con¬ 
sider  the  debates  on  the  public  lands, 
internal  improvements,  the  United 
States  bank,  the  tariff,  the  currency, 
immigration,  the  organization  of  labor, 
and  the  regulation  of  corporations,  to 
show  what  an  important  part  economic 
questions  have  played  in  American 
politics. 
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the  more  important  problems  which  of  American  history.  It  is  a  constitu- 
this  field  offers  for  investigation.  ent  part  of  the  history  of  the  entire 

The  history  of  American  agricul-  people.  To  define  the  subject  in  this 
ture  presents  an  inviting  field  for  way  is,  therefore,  to  direct  attention 
study  and  research.  This  subject  in-  fo  a  separate  or  distinct  phase  of 
eludes  much  more  than  a  mere  account  American  history,  but  to  emphasize  a 
of  progress  in  the  technique  of  agri-  ^i^w  point  of  view  in  the  study  of  our 
culture.  It  includes  a  consideration  national  development, 
of  all  the  facts,  forces,  and  conditions  Reasoxs  foe  the  Study  of 
E-liich  have  entered  into  the  develop-  Aoricultueal  History 

ment  of  agriculture  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  settlements  to  the  pr^  The  reasons  for  giving  special  atten- 

sent  time.  Thus  considered,  it  in-  ^o  this  phase  of  American  history 

eludes  a  study  of  physiographic  con-  ^  briefly  stated : 

ditions  —  topography,  soil,  climate.  Agriculture  as  (he  Leading  Occupa- 
rainfall,  and  drainage  systems ;  Indian  tion. — Viewed  in  one  way,  the  history 
economy;  the  migration  of  settlers;  of  the  United  States  from  the  begin- 
the  occupation  of  woodland  and  prairie  ning  has  been  in  very  large  measure 
country ;  the  dis|K)sal  of  the  public  the  story  of  rural  communities  advanc- 
lands ;  systems  of  land  tenure  and  ten-  ing  westward  by  the  conquest  of  the 
ancy ;  and  the  types  of  farming  devel-  soil  and  developing  from  a  state  of 
oped  in  each  new  area  reached  in  the  primitive  self-sufficiency  into  a  capital- 
course  of  westward  migration.  It  in-  istic  and  highly  complex  agricultural 
eludes  further  a  study  of  the  westward  organization.  Moreover,  the  great  nia- 
movement  of  crop  and  livestock  re-  jority  of  the  American  people  have  al- 
gions ;  the  introduction  and  popular-  ways  dwelt  in  rural  communities.  The 
ization  of  labor-saving  machinery;  the  United  States  Census  of  1910  showed 
development  of  specialized  farming;  that  54.2  percent  of  the  entire  popu- 
the  transportation  of  farm  products;  lation  was  still  classed  as  rural,  the 
the  growth  of  markets ;  and  the  estab-  term  rural  population  being  interpret- 
lishment  of  agencies  for  the  promotion  ed  to  include  towns  having  fewer  than 
of  scientific  knowledge  relating  to  ag-  2,500  inhabitants,  since  such  towns 
riculture.  And  finally,  it  includes  a  are  directly  dependent  on  the  sur- 
study  of  the  relation  of  agriculture  to  rounding  farming  population.  An 
other  industries  —  flour  milling,  meat  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  popula- 
packing,  and  transportation ;  the  prob-  tion  over  ten  years  of  age  and  engaged 
lems  engaging  the  attention  of  the  in  gainful  occupations  shows  that  33.2 
rural  population  in  the  different  peri-  percent  of  such  persons  were  engaged 
ods  —  transportation,  markets,  curren-  in  the  occupation  of  agriculture,  fores- 
cy,  banking,  and  taxation ;  the  relation  try,  and  animal  husbandry — a  larger 
of  the  farmer  to  politics  and  to  legis-  percentage  than  was  engaged  in  any 
lation ;  the  relation  of  the  State  to  agri-  other  occupation.  The  United  States 
culture ;  and  the  influence  of  agricul-  Census  of  1920  is  the  first  to  show 
ture  on  our  whole  national  life.  Thus  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  popula- 
interpreted,  the  history  of  agriculture  tion  no  longer  lives  in  rural  communi- 
is  closely  interwoven  with  other  phases  ties.  According  to  this  report  48.6 
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percent  of  the  population  is  classified 
as  rural.  It  is  also  the  first  census  to 
show  that  agriculture  can  no  longer  lay 
claim  to  the  largest  percentage  of  per¬ 
sons  over  ten  years  of  age  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations.  That  is  to  say, 
while  26.3  percent  of  those  so  em¬ 
ployed  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  animal  husbandry,  30.8 
percent  were  engaged  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  mechanical  industries.  These 
facts  show  that  agriculture  has  until 
the  last  few  years  played  a  larger  part 
in  the  life  of  the  American  people 
than  any  other  occupation,  industry, 
or  profession,  and  this  alone  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  it  a  place  of  predominant 
importance  in  the  study  of  our  nation¬ 
al  development. 

Economic  Interpretation  of  History. 
—  National  politics  and  legislation 
have  to  a  large  extent  been  concerned 
with  the  problems  that  have  been 
evolved  by  a  rapidly  expanding  agri¬ 
cultural  empire.  Among  these  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  mentioned  territorial  ac¬ 
quisitions,  Indian  wars  and  treaties, 
the  public  lands,  internal  improve¬ 
ments — roads,  canals,  and  railroads — 
the  extension  of  cotton  and  slavery, 
banking,  currency,  and  foreign  affairs. 
A  study  of  agricultural  history  shows, 
for  example,  that  it  was  the  demand 
of  the  western  farmers  for  the  free 
and  unrestricted  use  of  the  Mississippi 
River  as  an  outlet  for  their  surplus 
products  and  the  use  of  New  Orleans 
as  an  export  trade  center  that  led  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana ; 
that  it  was  the  interference  with  our 
agricultural  export  trade  during  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  that  constituted  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  Second 
War  of  Independence;  that  it  was  the 
grain  and  wool-producing  States,  in 


support  of  the  home-market  argument, 
that  enabled  the  protectionist  forces 
under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Clay  to 
enact  the  high  tariff  of  1824;  and  that 
it  was  the  contest  between  two  oppos¬ 
ing  systems  of  agriculture — the  one, 
aristocratic,  with  large  plantations, 
slave  labor,  and  cotton ;  the  other, 
democratic,  wuth  small  holdings,  free 
labor,  and  diversified  farming  —  for 
the  control  of  the  West  and  for  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  Federal  Government 
that  dominated  national  politics  and 
legislation  for  nearly  a  generation  and 
finally  led  to  the  Civil  War.  While 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  cotton 
was  the  economic  weapon  with  which 
the  South  hoped  to  secure  British  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  Confederacy,  it  is  no 
less  significant  that  England’s  impera¬ 
tive  need  of  Northern  wheat,  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  home  and  continen¬ 
tal  supplies,  operated  effectively  to 
keep  the  British  Government  officially 
neutral  during  the  continuance  of  the 
struggle.  Nor  should  we  omit  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Homestead  Act,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  the  creation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  huge  grant  of  land  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad.  These  acts  represented 
a  great  triumph  of  the  agricultural 
West  in  its  demand  for  agencies  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
farming  class. 

The  revolution  in  agriculture  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  gave  rise  to  many  problems 
which  became  the  subject  of  national 
politics  and  legislation.  New  parties 
were  formed  which  gave  expression  to 
agrarian  demands.  The  Greenback 
and  Populist  parties  became  the  rally¬ 
ing  ground  for  the  more  discontented 
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and  radical  farmers,  who  believed  that 
needed  legislation  could  be  secured 
only  by  inaugurating  a  revolt  against 
the  major  parties  and  organizing  new 
parties  dedicated  tp  the  cause  of  the 
farmer  and  the  laboring  man.  The 
majority  of  the  farmers  felt,  however, 
that  their  demands  could  be  more  effec¬ 
tively  presented  and  secured  through 
the  major  parties.  This  group,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  seventies  by  the  Grangers 
and  in  our  time  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  remained  in  the 
old  parties,  nominated  and  elected  can¬ 
didates  pledged  to  secure  agrarian  re¬ 
forms,  and  incorporated  their  demands 
in  the  major  party  platforms,  with  the 
result  that  they  contributed  in  no 
slight  degree  to  the  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  designed  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  farmer.  Among  these  mea¬ 
sures  may  be  mentioned  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887,  providing  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  the  law  advancing  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  rank  of  a  cabinet  office  in  1889, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887, 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913,  and 
the  more  recent  agricultural  legislation 
enacted  since  the  World  War,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
of  1935.  These  illustrations  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  pro¬ 
per  interpretation  of  politics  and  leg¬ 
islation  is  dependent  in  no  small  mea¬ 
sure  on  the  study  of  agricultural  his¬ 
tory. 

Development  of  a  Sound  and  Far¬ 
sighted  Rural  Economy.  —  Economic 
history  bears  about  the  same  relation 
to  economic  science  that  political  his¬ 
tory  bears  to  political  science.  The 


value  of  political  history  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  scientist  is  so  obvious  as  to  require 
no  defense.  History  is  the  school  of 
experience  in  which  political  theories 
are  tested ;  and  so  it  becomes  the  first 
duty  of  the  student  of  government  to 
inform  himself  concerning  the  nature 
and  workings  of  political  experiments 
in  the  past  in  order  that  he  may  draw 
upon  these  experiments  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  theories,  the  soundness  of 
which  must  in  turn  be  tested  in  the 
school  of  experience.  An  eminent  his¬ 
torian  urges  that  “Certain  generally 
accepted  historical  facts,  if  permitted 
to  play  a  constant  part  in  our  thought, 
would  automatically  eliminate  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  gross  stu¬ 
pidity  and  blindness  which  character¬ 
ize  our  present  thought  and  conduct 
in  public  affairs  and  WDuld  contribute 
greatly  to  the  remaking  and  expansion 
of  the  mind.”  This  argument  applies 
to  the  economist  with  quite  as  much 
force  as  it  does  to  the  political  scien¬ 
tist.  That  is  to  say,  the  economist 
needs  to  be  familiar  with  the  economic 
life  of  man  in  the  past  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  appreciate  the  organic 
nature  of  society.  He  needs  to  be  his¬ 
torically  minded  if  he  would  deal  in¬ 
telligently  with  the  problems  of  the 
present. 

The  great  problems  of  rural  commu¬ 
nities  are  human  rather  than  merely 
materialistic.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
economic,  social,  and  political,  and 
they  cannot  be  understood  without  due 
attention  being  given  to  their  histori¬ 
cal  evolution.  Questions  of  land  ten¬ 
ure  and  tenancy,  markets — including 
the  complex  problems  of  distribution 
and  exchange — capitalistic  agriculture, 
the  rise  of  land  values,  rural  credits, 
farmers’  organizations  with  their  eco¬ 
nomic,  political,  educational,  and  so¬ 
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cial  functions,  the  rural  school,  the 
rural  church,  and  good  roads  are  only 
a  few  of  the  vital  problems  which 
should  be  considered  from  an  histori¬ 
cal  and  comparative,  as  well  as  from  a 
purely  technical,  point  of  view.  These 
problems  will  henceforth  demand  a  su¬ 
perior  type  of  statesmanship,  for  w^e 
are  today  passing  rapidly  through  a 
great  transition  ])eriod  of  our  history. 
We  have  emerged  from  the  period  of 
colonization,  exploitation,  and  exten¬ 
sive  development  and  we  have  now  en¬ 
tered  uix)n  a  period  of  intensive  de¬ 
velopment.  There  is  a  greater  need 
than  ever  for  calling  upon  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  the  past  in  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  a  sound  and  farsighted  sys¬ 
tem  of  rural  economy.  We  are  in  need 
of  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  econo¬ 
mic  history  of  agriculture  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  help  supply  this  need. 

History  of  American  Agriculture  as 
Part  of  a  Well  Balanced  History  of 
the  Nation.  —  Our  history  may,  for 
convenience,  be  studied  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads  according  to  phases  of 
social  life  treated:  political,  constitu¬ 
tional,  military,  economic,  religious, 
domestic,  history  of  morals,  history  of 
intellectual  life,  and  history  of  the  fine 
arts.  Economic  history  is  further  di¬ 
visible  into  the  history  of  population 
and  immigration,  the  history  of  agri¬ 
culture,  the  history  of  manufacturing, 
the  historj'  of  mining,  the  history  of 
transportation,  the  history  of  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce,  the  history  of 
money  and  banking,  the  history  of  the 
labor  movement,  the  history  of  indus¬ 
trial  organizations,  the  history  of  so¬ 
cial  legislation,  the  history  of  Federal 
and  State  finance,  and  the  history  of 
the  tariff.  We  have  been  supplied 
with  innumerable  histories  dealing 


with  the  political,  constitutional,  and 
military  aspects  of  American  develop¬ 
ment  ;  but  we  have  only  begun  to  make 
a  scientific  study  of  the  agricultural 
phases  of  our  national  life.  While 
some  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
study  and  writing  of  economic  history, 
this  phase  of  our  history  has  been  ap¬ 
proached  more  from  the  industrial 
and  economic  point  of  view,  and  agri¬ 
culture  has  not  received  its  proportion¬ 
ate  share  of  emphasis.  Moreover,  these 
various  divisions  of  our  history  are, 
strictly  speaking,  not  divisions  at  all, 
but  constituent  parts  of  our  Nation’s 
history.  They  are  rather  phases  or 
jx)ints  of  view  in  the  study  of  human 
society.  It  goes  without  saying,  then, 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  well-balanced 
history  of  the  Nation,  considerable  at¬ 
tention  must  be  given  to  the  study  of 
our  agricultural  history. 

Some  Problems  in  the  History  of 
American  Agriculture 

These  considerations  show  the  broad 
scope  of  the  history  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  field  of  study  and  research. 
What  then  are  some  of  the  more  speci¬ 
fic  problems  inviting  the  attention  of 
the  historian  ?  The  limits  of  space 
will  permit  but  a  brief  statement  of 
these  problems. 

The  History  of  the  Public  Lands. 
The  first  question  in  the  agricultural 
history  of  any  country  or  region  is  the 
relation  of  the  farmer  to  the  land. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  little  or  no 
occasion  for  a  careful  consideration  of 
this  question.  There  was  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  virgin  land  which  could 
be  had  for  nothing,  and  Congress  was 
not  much  concerned  over  the  methods 
of  its  disposal.  The  rapid  transfer¬ 
ence  of  this  vast  heriage  from  public 
to  private  ownership  constitutes  an  im- 
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portant  chapter  in  American  history,  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Among  the 


It  has  been  involved  with  other  pub¬ 
lic  questions,  and  has  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  issue  in  American  politics.  The 
land  question  has  now  entered  upon  a 
new  and  complex  phase.  The  specu¬ 
lative  spirit,  fostered  by  a  liberal  land 
policy,  seems  to  have  become  an  in¬ 
grained  American  characteristic.  It 
has  contributed  largely  to  inflation  of 
land  values  and  to  the  present  high 
rate  of  tenancy.  In  undertaking  a 
study  of  the  land  question  under  both 
public  and  private  ownership  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  rapid  disposal 
of  the  public  lands  is  closely  linked 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  population, 
the  change  from  extensive  to  intensive 
farming,  and  the  increased  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing. 

History  of  Leading  Agricultural  In¬ 
dustries. — Among  these  studies  the 
grain-growing,  livestock,  and  cotton 
industries  may  be  mentioned  as  of 
special  interest  and  significance.  Such 
studies  should  include  a  consideration 
of  soil  and  climate,  land  tenure  and 
tenancy,  labor,  the  use  of  improved 
farm  machinery,  transportation,  mar¬ 
kets,  and  prices.  The  westward  move¬ 
ment  of  production  should  be  studied 
in  relation  to  the  westward  movement 
of  population  and  the  accessibility  of 
markets.  The  influence  of  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  on  national  politics  and 
finance  should  receive  careful  study. 
The  relation  of  these  industries  to 
other  related  industries,  such  as  flour 
milling,  meat  packing,  and  textile 
manufacturing  establishments,  should 
also  be  considered.  Similar  studies 
should  be  made  of  the  dairy,  tobacco, 
poultry,  and  fruit-growing  industries. 
The  range  is  a  subject  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  in  the  history 


newer  agricultural  industries,  the  su¬ 
gar-beet  industry  may  also  be  men¬ 
tioned.  These  studies  suggest  other 
agricultural  industries  which  await  the 
labors  of  the  historian. 

History  of  Agriculture  in  the  Var- 
iotis  States. — Such  studies  should  in¬ 
clude  a  consideration  of  economic  geo¬ 
graphy,  Indian  agriculture,  land  poli¬ 
cies,  early  settlements,  relations  with 
the  Indians,  pioneer  farming,  early 
trade  routes,  use  of  improved  machin¬ 
ery,  development  of  specialized  farm¬ 
ing,  transportation,  and  markets.  Stud¬ 
ies  of  this  kind  should  include,  further, 
a  consideration  of  the  systems  of  land 
tenure  and  tenancy,  the  size  of  farms, 
land  values  and  rentals,  and  the  laws 
governing  the  inheritance  of  farm 
property.  Attention  should  also  be 
given  to  the  sources  of  immigration, 
the  types  of  farmers,  the  methods  of 
farming,  and  the  social  phases  of  farm 
life,  including  education,  religion, 
amusements,  and  entertainments.  Cur¬ 
rency  and  banking  facilities,  rural 
credit,  rates  of  interest,  farmer’s  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  the  relation  of  the 
farming  population  to  national  poli¬ 
tics  and  legislation  are  likewise  among 
the  important  subjects  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Finally,  the  history  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  any  given  State  should  include 
a  historical  and  comparative  study  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  agricul¬ 
tural  class.  Similar  studies  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  profitably  made  of  larger  geo¬ 
graphic  regions  like  the  Middle  West, 
or  smaller  areas  as  counties,  river  val¬ 
leys,  and  prairies. 

History  of  the  Transportation  and 
Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products. 
— Among  the  studies  of  this  kind  the 
history  of  the  grain  trade  may  be  men- 
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tioned  as  worthy  of  primary  considera¬ 
tion.  Grain  has  always  been  the  lead¬ 
ing  item  entering  into  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  country.  As  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  export  it  attained  first  place 
after  the  Civil  War,  replacing  cotton, 
which  had  long  been  the  leading  export 
product.  This  subject  should  include 
a  study  of  the  geographic  distribution 
of  grain  production  in  the  United 
States ;  the  change  in  the  areas  of  sur¬ 
plus  production;  the  various  routes — 
river,  lake,  canal,  and  rail — by  which 
grain  has  been  carried  to  market;  the 
evolution  of  the  leading  primary  grain 
markets;  the  transportation  lines  con¬ 
necting  the  primary  grain  markets 
with  the  consuming  States  of  the  East 
and  South ;  the  development  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  as  local  dis¬ 
tributing  and  export  centers  for  west¬ 
ern  grain  and  flour;  and  ocean  steam¬ 
ship  lines  connecting  these  ports  with 
the  markets  of  Europe,  South  America, 
and  the  Far  East.  Attention  should 
also  be  given  to  market  conditions, 
price  quotations  and  fluctuations, 
freight  rates,  terminal  facilities,  and 
charges  for  the  handling  of  grain. 

Commercial  agencies,  such  as  boards 
of  trade  and  produce  exchanges,  their 
functions  and  the  part  they  have  play¬ 
ed  in  the  development  of  the  grain 
trade,  should  be  considered. 

The  history  of  the  grain  trade  is 
the  hi.story  of  a  competitive  struggle 
between  commercial  centers  for  the 
surplus  grain  and  flour  of  the  ^Middle 
West  destined  for  the  consuming 
States  of  the  East  and  the  South  and 
for  the  countries  of  western  Europe. 
It  is  also  the  history  of  a  competitive 
struggle  between  the  water  and  rail 
routes  and  in  turn  between  the  rail 
routes  themselves  for  this  traffic.  The 
inadequacy  of  our  present  transporta¬ 


tion  system  for  the  handling  of  this 
traffic,  combined  with  high  freight 
rates,  has  brought  the  entire  Middle 
West  into  active  support  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway  project 
which  is  opposed  by  Buffalo,  Montreal, 
and  the  eastern  seaboard  cities.  The 
commercial  interests  of  these  cities 
foresee,  in  the  construction  of  that 
route  and  the  consequent  development 
of  Chicago  and  Duluth  as  seaports, 
the  destniction  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
western  grain  traffic  which  they  have 
held  since  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  This  serves  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  the  history  of  the  grain  trade 
of  the  United  States,  viewed  in  one 
way,  is  the  history  of  the  development 
of  water,  lake,  canal,  rail,  and  ocean 
transportation.  To  study  the  grain 
trade,  therefore,  is  to  study  one  of  the 
fundamental  problems  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation  during  the  last  one  hun¬ 
dred  years, 

Similar  studies  should  be  made  of 
the  history  of  the  provision  trade — 
live-stock  and  animal  products ;  the 
history  of  the  cotton  trade;  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  tobacco  trade;  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  fruit  trade.  These  sub¬ 
jects  all  occupy  a  place  of  fundamental 
importance  in  American  history.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  studied  by  the 
historian.  ^Moreover,  such  studies 
furnish  the  necessary  historical  back¬ 
ground  for  the  consideration  of  j)res- 
ent  problems  in  the  transportation  and 
marketing  of  farm  products  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  economist  and  the 
law-maker. 

History  of  Farmers’  Organizations. 
— Studies  of  this  kind  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups:  first,  the  organiza¬ 
tions  that  seek  to  promote  some  special 
end  or  industry,  among  which  may  be 
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mentioned  the  farmers’  elevator  com-  tion  of  agriculture  into  the  high 

panies,  beef-producers’  associations,  schools,  and  the  recent  development  of 

the  wool-growers’  associations,  and  co-  the  country  agent  w'Ork.  These  agen- 
operative  creamery  associations;  and,  cies  have  all  been  potent  factors  in  the 
second,  those  organizations  that  seek  to  promotion  of  scientific  knowledge  re¬ 
unite  the  farmers  as  a  class,  as,  for  lating  to  agriculture.  They  have  con- 

example,  the  Grange,  the  Farmers’  tributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the 

Alliance,  and  the  American  Farm  Bu-  rapid  transformation  of  American 
reau  Federation.  In  this  group  are  agriculture  from  a  primitive,  pioneer, 
included  also  political  organizations  largely  self-sufficing  type  of  agricul- 
such  as  the  Greenback  and  Populist  ture  into  a  modern  business  organized 
parties  which  were  principally  west-  on  a  scientific,  capitalistic,  and  com- 
ern  and  to  a  large  extent  agricultural  mercial  basis.  We  are  still  without  a 
in  origin.  Such  a  study  should  in-  satisfactory  treatment  of  any  of  these 
elude  an  investigation  into  the  causes  agencies,  the  importance  of  which  is 
of  agrarian  discontent;  the  origin,  oow  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the 
formation,  and  growth  of  the  organiza-  Nation  in  entering  upon  the  period  of 
tion;  its  functions  and  activities—  intensive  development.  These  sub- 
political,  economic,  social,  and  educa-  jects,  therefore,  await  the  attention  of 
tional;  and  its  achievements  and  fail-  tlie  historian. 

ures.  The  influence  of  the  organiza-  Biographies  of  Leading  Men  Who 
tion  on  State  and  national  politics  Have  Contributed  to  the  Advancement 
should  be  given  due  weight.  Studies  of  Agriculture. — Our  agricultural  his- 
of  this  kind  should  receive  considerable  tory  is  not  devoid  of  the  personal  ele- 
attention  in  view'  of  the  active  interest  ment.  Reference  need  only  to  be 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  var-  ^gde  to  George  Washington  W'hose  ex- 
ious  forms  of  farmers’  organizations  tensive  farming  interests  and  activities 
^local.  State,  and  national.  They  and  numerous  waitings  on  the  subject 
wdll  contribute  very  materially  to  a  of  agriculture  are  sufficient  to  give  him 
proper  understanding  of  the  farmers’  a  prominent  place  in  American  history 
cooperative  movement  in  this  country,  as  one  of  the  foremost  agriculturists  of 
and  they  will  help  to  point  the  way  to  his  time.  Consider  also  the  place  of 
more  successful  and  fruitful  coopera-  Eli  Whitney  and  his  invention  of  the 
tion  in  the  future.  cotton  gin  in  the  history  of  the  cotton 

History  of  Agricidtural  Education,  industry  and  of  Cyrus  Hall  McCor- 
— This  subject  offers  a  variety  of  prob-  niick  and  his  invention  of  the  reaper 
lems  for  study  and  investigation.  !Men-  in  the  history  of  the  w'heat-growdng  in- 
tion  should  be  made  especially  of  agri-  dustry;  of  Jonathan  B.  Turner  and 
cultural  societies  and  fairs,  the  agri-  Justin  II.  ^[orrill  in  the  movement 
cultural  press,  farmers’  organizations,  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri-  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts ;  of  Oli- 
culture,  the  various  State  departments  ver  Hudson  Kelley  in  the  organization 
of  agriculture  and  the  agricultural  col-  of  the  Grange;  of  James  B.  Weaver  in 
leges  and  experiment  stations,  includ-  the  organization  and  history  of  the 
ing  rural  extension  w'ork,  the  introduc-  Greenback  and  Populist  parties ;  of 
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Seaman  A,  Knapp  in  the  promotion  of 
farm  demonstration  work  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States;  of  James  Wilson  in  the 
expansion  and  development  of  the  ac- 
ticities  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture;  of  “Uncle  Hen¬ 
ry”  Wallace  in  the  promotion  of  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  relating  to  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  and  of  Charles  F.  Curtiss  in  the 
direction  of  agricultural  education  at 
the  Iowa  State  College.  These  names 
suggest  at  once  a  host  of  scientists, 
inventors,  journalists,  public  men,  and 
practical  farmers  who  have  rendered 
conspicuous  service  in  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  and  w^ho,  therefore,  de¬ 
serve  as  prominent  places  in  American 
history  as  our  soldiers  and  our  states¬ 
men,  The  economic  history  of  agri¬ 
culture  is,  therefore,  rich  in  the  perso¬ 
nal  element. 

Indications  of  an  Awakening 
Interest  in  Agricultural  History 

The  history  of  American  agriculture 
as  thus  outlined  presents  an  inviting 
field  for  study  and  investigation.  Al¬ 
though  this  phase  of  our  national  life 
has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention 
and  the  emphasis  which  it  deserves,  it 
is  encouraging  to  note  an  active  and 
rapidly  growing  interest  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  In  evidence  of  this  fact  men¬ 
tion  should  first  be  made  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  State  historical  societies  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  These  societies 
are  doing  an  important  work  in  the 
collection  and  classification  of  the  his¬ 
torical  sources,  many  of  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  agricultural  history. 
Several  societies  have  made  provision 
for  researches  in  this  field  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  have  been  published, 
while  several  State  agricultural  histo¬ 
ries  have  been  published.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  History  and  Government  at 


the  Iowa  State  College  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  organization  and  development  of  a 
course  of  instruction  in  the  history  of 
American  agriculture  which  has  been 
required  in  the  departments  of  the 
Division  of  Agriculture  since  1914. 
The  departments  of  history  and  eco¬ 
nomics  in  a  number  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country  have  begun 
to  direct  graduate  students  in  agricul¬ 
tural  histoiy',  as  shown  by  the  annually 
published  lists  of  masters’  and  doctors’ 
dissertations,  and  a  number  of  mono¬ 
graphs  and  numerous  papers  have  been 
published. 

]\rention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
Agricultural  History  Society  which  is 
an  active  agency  for  the  promotion  of 
scientific  work  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture.  Its  quarterly  maga¬ 
zine,  Agricultural  History,  under  the 
direction  of  its  editor,  Everett  E.  Ed¬ 
wards,  has  set  a  high  standard  for  the 
advancement  of  research  in  the  history 
of  American  agriculture.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  has  contributed  a  number  of 
critical  and(  classified  bibliographies 
which  constitute  invaluable  aids  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  investigators  in  agricultural 
history.  Reference  should  also  be  made 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Association  which  is  an  important 
agency  for  the  encouragement  of  pro¬ 
ductive  work  in  agricultural  history. 
These  activities,  however,  represent  on¬ 
ly  the  pioneer  undertakings  which  will 
need  to  be  supplemented  by  numerous 
studies  if  the  history  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  is  to  be  properly  recorded. 

After  all  is  said,  however,  it  must  be 
understood,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
that  our  agricultural  history  is  not  to 
be  viewed  in  the  strict  or  narrow  sense, 
but  in  the  broad  sense  to  include  the 
whole  life  of  the  rural  population,  the 
conditions  which  have  affected  the 
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progress  of  agriculture  in  the  different  division  of  scientific  labour:  it  is  the 
periods,  and  the  influence  of  agricul-  provisional  isolation,  for  the  better  in- 
ture  on  our  whole  national  life — eco-  vestigation  of  them,  of  a  particular 
nomic,  political,  constitutional,  mill-  group  of  facts  and  forces,”  in  order 
tary,  religious,  intellectual,  moral,  and  that  a  true  history  of  our  national 
aesthetic.  “The  marking  hour  of  such  progress  and  development  may  finally 
a  field  is  only  a  fresh  example  of  the  be  written. 

The  Challenge  to  Higher  Education 


The  colleges  of  America  have  so  dif¬ 
ferentiated  their  offerings  that  it  has 
been  practically  impossible  for  a  student 
to  receive  a  liberal  education  in  any  field. 
This  differentiation  of  subject-matter  in 
college  circles  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
division  of  labor  and  the  specialization  of 
life  in  the  world  outside.  Fortunately 
there  is  a  wide-spread  reaction  against 
this  tendency  in  college  circles.  Courses 
are  now  being  introduced  with  a  view  to 
providing  students  with  strict  synthesis 
and  general  overview  of  the  fields  of 
learning  that  is  essential  to  the  training 
of  liberal  and  cosmopolitan  minds.  — 
President  L.  D.  Coffman  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota. 

The  w'orld  today  is  suffering  from  un¬ 
coordinated  thought.  Never  was  there 
more  brilliant  thinking  and  never  was 
thinking  more  productive  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  but  the  thinking  and  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  one  group  are  entirely  de¬ 
tached  from  the  thinking  and  accom¬ 
plishment  of  another.  The  inevitable 
assumption  for  all  except  philosophers 
comes  to  be  that  there  is  no  relationship 
among  these  groups.  A  man’s  scholar¬ 
ship  or  another  man’s  industrial  leader¬ 
ship  or  still  another  man’s  financial  ge¬ 
nius  may  be  outstanding  in  his  field  and 
yet  be  entirely  without  discriminating 
judgment  in  regard  to  public  policies  or 
concerning  the  responsibilities  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  era  of  specialization  has  de¬ 
veloped  so  rapidly  that  we  are  still  with¬ 
out  consciousness  of  the  sacrifices  which 
it  has  entailed.  Specialization  has  largely 
destroyed  the  supply  of  men  of  broad 


talents  formerly  available  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  life  for  its  greatest  common 
advantage  to  all  men.  Our  men, 
capable  of  high  potential  thinking  and  of 
great  works,  are  being  conscripted  for 
service  within  highly  specialized  groups. 
Consequently,  when  under  demands  of 
the  common  welfare,  the  diverse  interests 
of  these  groups  have  to  be  harmonized, 
when  social  compromises  and  adjust¬ 
ments  are  imperative,  or  when  processes 
of  government  need  to  be  made  of  maxi¬ 
mum  effectiveness,  we  have  no  sufficient 
number  of  competent  minds  to  meet  our 
needs.  There  are  but  few  whose  exper¬ 
ience  has  given  them  any  contemplation 
of  life  in  its  fullness  or  whose  contacts 
with  life  have  been  broad  enough  to 
qualify  them  for  undertaking  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  — President  Hopkins  of 
Dartmouth  College. 

OUR  modern  system  of  education 
with  its  emphasis  on  specializa¬ 
tion  has  contributed  very  materi¬ 
ally  to  economic  pro<luctivity  and  in¬ 
dividual  success,  but  it  has  not  solved 
the  problems  of  social  organization. 
We  are  living  in  a  world  of  technical 
achievement  threatened  with  destruc¬ 
tion  because  w’e  have  not  focussed  our 
attention  on  the  larger  problems  of 
human  society.  To  what  end,  it  may 
be  inquired,  are  we  tending  if  we  do 
not  provide  a  social  system  which  can 
utilize  the  results  of  science,  invention, 
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and  discovery  for  the  promotion  of  hu¬ 
man  welfare  and  social  stability  ?  To 
fail  in  this  task  is  to  invite  disaster  by 
the  action  of  the  forces  which  modern 
science  and  technoloj2:;y"  have  created. 

Dr.  Homer  L.  Dodge,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  obsen’es  that: 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  instruction 
in  American  colleges  leaves  one  confused 
by  the  complexity  of  the  situation  until 
he  sees  that  there  are  a  few  chief  sources 
of  dilhculty.  With  these  elimiminated, 
the  way  will  l)e  opened  for  the  operation 
of  the  constructive  forces  already  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

One  of  these  sources  is  the  over-em¬ 
phasis  upon  departmental  organization. 
More  than  is  sometimes  realized,  depart¬ 
ments  are  the  most  important  single  in¬ 
fluence  in  a  college  or  university. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  college  pro¬ 
fessors  that  departments  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  self-aggrandizement  rather  than 
to  service.  Excessive  duplication  of 
courses,  refusal  to  send  students  to  other 
departments  for  needed  related  courses, 
and  bidding  for  students  by  lowering 
standards  are  some  of  the  faults  charged. 
These  evil  effects  are  recognized  every¬ 
where,  but  little  is  done  to  remedy  them. 
One  of  the  few  institutions  that  has  faced 
the  problem  is  the  I'niversity  of  Mi.ssouri 
which  is  building  its  curriculum  around 
group  majors  instead  of  departmental 
majors. 

Moreover,  many  departments,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  larger  institutions,  have  been 
interested  in  subject-matter  rather  than 
in  human  beings,  and  in  research  rather 
than  in  teaching.  They  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  indifferent  to  the  major  problems 
of  education  and  even  to  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  of  intruction. 

It  is  not  that  the  emphasis  on  research 
is  unwarranted;  college  professors  agree 
that  without  research  or  some  other 
recognized  form  of  scholarly  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  is  impossible 
successfully  to  conduct  instruction  on  a 
college  level. 

The  chief  sources  of  difficulty  in 


collegiate  instruction  seem  to  be  over¬ 
emphasis  on  departmentalization ;  ex¬ 
cessive  specialization ;  unwarranted 
multiplication  of  subjects ;  immoderate 
duplication  of  courses ;  emphasis  on 
research  at  the  expense  of  good  teach¬ 
ing,  despite  protests  to  the  contrary; 
the  mechanization  and  dehumanization 
of  teaching;  the  lock-step  system  of 
marching  students  through  a  four-year 
j)eriod  of  incarceration  during  which 
everything  is  done  to  keep  them  within 
the  academic  halls  Iwfore  their  terms 
expire;  the  instability  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  ;  the  conspicuous  lack  of  coordina¬ 
tion  and  integration  of  the  courses  and 
fields  of  instruction ;  the  marked  ab¬ 
sence  of  self-education  on  the  part  of 
the  students;  and  the  failure  of  the 
college  to  develop  on  the  part  of  the 
student  a  social  consciousness,  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  a 
sense  of  civic  responsibility. 

A  recognition  and  frank  appraisal 
of  these  difficulties  opens  the  way  to  a 
consideration  of  constructive  forces, 
the  operation  of  which  is  already 
strongly  in  evidence. 

Pn'sident  Lowell  of  Harvard  in  his 
last  annual  report  observed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  trends  in  college  education :  (1 ) 
a  less  vocational  objective;  (2)  a 
greater  correlation  of  knowledge;  (3) 
a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  self- 
education;  and  (4)  the  stimulation  of 
more  vivid  intellectual  interests. 

l^resident  Lowell  urged  that : 

The.se  trends  are  not  absolute,  but  rela¬ 
tive;  not  the  creation  or  substitution  of 
new  principles,  l)ut  a  change  of  empha¬ 
sis  and  attitude  on  matters  that  have 
been  familiar  since  education  became 
self-conscious.  Moreover,  these  four  ob¬ 
jectives  are  interrelated,  the  methods 
adopted  to  promote  one  of  them  having 
an  effect  upon  the  others  also. 

“Less  vocational”  means  the  purpose 
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of  college  education  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  direct  utility  in  a  future  career, 
and  more  from  that  of  developing  the 
faculties  of  a  student ;  building  the  mind 
rather  than  storing  it  with  special  know¬ 
ledge;  teaching  young  men  how  to  think 
accurately  and  comprehensively  about 
large  subjects  rather  than  how  to  use  the 
tools  of  a  restricted  field. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  de¬ 
gree  about  which  it  is  not  well  to  be  too 
dogmatic;  yet  it  expresses  a  reaction 
against  the  idea  that  all  education  should 
be  essentially  vocational,  a  conception 
that  took  a  stronghold  upon  our  people 
at  the  time  our  country  was  turning 
from  a  frontier  and  agricultural  to  an 
industrial  condition. 

The  vocational  objective  is  natural 
among  a  people  who  must  earn  their  liv¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  strengthened  by  the 
spread  of  universal  schooling  above  the 
elementary  stage.  But  a  desire  for  men 
of  a  more  broadly  educated  type  has  been 
gaining  ground  in  the  professions  and  in 
business,  as  well  as  among  thoughtful 
people  throughout  the  community,  and 
the  colleges  are  the  places  in  xYmerica  to 
which  we  must  look. 

“Greater  correlation  of  knowledge”  is 
to  some  extent  the  same  thing  regarded 
from  a  different  standpoint.  If  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  not  so  much  to  cram  the  mind 
with  isolated  facts  as  to  learn  how  to  use 
them,  the  student  must  be  brought  to 
compare  them,  to  discriminate  between 
their  relative  importance,  to  verify  them, 
and  must  try  to  combine  them  into  a 
system  more  or  less  consistent  with  it¬ 
self.  Feeding  a  living  fowl  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing  from  stuffing  a  goose  with 
chestnuts. 

“Self-education”  is  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that,  beyond  the  mechanical  ele¬ 
ments  no  one  can  be  really  educated 
against  his  will,  or  without  his  own  ac¬ 
tive  effort.  Teachers  can  impart  facts — 
not,  perhaps,  better  than  an  earnest  stu¬ 
dent  can  get  them  from  books — they  can 
explain,  present  points  of  view,  and,  if 
the  pupil  is  not  too  reluctant,  they  can 
stimulate  and  inspire;  but  unless  the 
student  desires,  or  is  provoked,  to  learn 


he  will  profit  little.  He  must  be  made 
to  educate  himself,  working  out  things 
by  his  own  effort. 

“Stimulation  of  more  vivid  intellec¬ 
tual  interests”  is  the  most  important 
point  of  all.  It  has,  of  course,  always 
been  the  aim  and  despair  of  serious  edu¬ 
cators;  despair,  because  it  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  their  problems  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  strong  vocational  incentive. 
It  is  natural  for  teachers  to  pay  most 
attention  to  the  industrious  and  profi¬ 
cient  students ;  and  yet,  while  these  usu¬ 
ally  obtain  the  greatest  benefit,  they  are 
not  always  the  ones  that  need  attention 
most. 

We  are  today  in  need  of  synthesis 
of  courses  of  instruction;  integration 
of  the  fields  of  knowledge.  Analysis 
and  specialization  w’ill  continue;  but 
no  subject  can  stand  and  function 
properly  alone.  Synthesis  and  inte¬ 
gration  are  necessary.  The  new  con¬ 
quests  of  the  natural  sciences  have  been 
achieved  by  the  combination  of  the  old 
sciences.  The  geologist  is  dependent 
u|>on  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  even  lx)tany  and  zoology,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  paleontology.  The  an¬ 
alogy'  between  the  social  sciences  and 
the  natural  sciences  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  economist  is  dependent 
upon  history,  political  science,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  and  social  psychology.  The  in- 
tcrde})cndence  of  the  natural  sciences 
and  the  social  sciences  and  the  humani¬ 
ties  must  further  be  recognized.  In¬ 
tegration  of  tJie  fields  of  knowledge  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  the 
tnith  which  is  the  goal  of  all  intellec¬ 
tual  endeavor.  The  great  problem  of 
modern  education  is  the  correlation  of 
knowdedge. 

The  function  of  industrial  science 
is  the  study  and  applications  of  the 
natural  sciences  to  agriculture,  indus¬ 
try,  and  commerce  and  to  the  problems 
of  present  day  civilization.  Thus  de- 
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fined,  industrial  science  has  both  a 
scientific  and  a  social  aspect.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  this  twofold 
function  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  industrial  science  pro¬ 
gram. 

All  intelligent  persons  recognize 
that  technicians  are  most  efficient  and 
most  useful  to  society  when  their  spe¬ 
cialized  training  has  been  supjde- 
mented  by  a  good  general  education. 
]\rachine  and  organization  efficiency 
will  continue  to  grow  in  the  future.  It 
will  affect  the  social  order  in  all  im¬ 
portant  directions.  Education,  recrea¬ 
tion,  sanitation,  transportation,  and 
social  organization  will  effect,  and  in 
turn  will  be  affected  by,  industrial 
science  education.  Growing  produc¬ 
tion  efficiency  will  stimulate  agitation 
in  behalf  of  a  shorter  week  and  shorter 
day  w’ith  respect  to  work  schedules. 
Industrial  science  and  technology  will 
force  upon  the  state  a  consideration  of 
the  best  use  of  leisure  periods  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  and  of 
society  as  a  whole.  A  sound  philoso¬ 
phy  of  industrial  science  education 
should  therefore  lay  proper  emphasis 
on  human  values.  High  standards  of 
ethics,  high  ideals,  and  loyal  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  human  society  must 
be  the  essential  ingredients  of  this  phil¬ 
osophy. 

Industrial  science  education  prop¬ 
erly  supported  by  liberalized  studies 
in  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and 
the  humanities  will  contribute  most 
effectively  to  the  ultimate  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  social  order  making  for 
competence  in  citizenship,  esprit  de 
corps,  and  mutual  understandings  as 
well  as  for  proficiency  in  some  special¬ 
ized  field.  It  will  prepare  the  young 
man  going  into  industry  to  use  the 
scientific  method  in  the  solution  of 
problems  he  finds  there  and  cause  him 


to  keep  an  open  mind  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  new  methods  which  are 
improvements  over  the  old.  If  he 
starts  out  with  this  quality  and  keeps 
it  in  good  working  order,  he  should 
not  allow  his  habits  to  reduce  his  value 
to  his  business  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  period  of  childhood  for  the  hu¬ 
man  race  has  been  prolonged.  The 
trades  and  the  professions  demand,  be¬ 
cause  of  competitive  factors,  that  the 
period  of  preparation  be  lengthened. 
The  growth  of  the  junior  college  move¬ 
ment  is  ex})lained  in  part  by  the  desire 
to  prolong  secondary  education;  and 
the  liberalized  curricula  in  the  college 
is  just  another  phase  of  that  movement. 
A  breadth  of  training  is  just  another 
method  of  deferring  specialization. 
The  reorganization  of  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  work  of  the  general  science  curri¬ 
culum  at  the  Iowa  State  College  is  in 
harmony  w’ith  this  tendency  to  broaden 
the  foundations  and  delay  specializa¬ 
tion.  We  are  tending  to  become  a 
nation  of  technicians  and  drivers  of 
machines.  A  liberalized  education 
will  help  us  to  use  our  leisure  time 
more  sanely.  If  we  cannot  build  up 
a  civilization  that  cannot  find  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  to  do  besides  produc¬ 
ing  and  consuming  commodities  we  are 
doomed.  To  build  into  our  expert 
technical  and  mechanical  skill  as  much 
general  and  liberalized  training  as  pos¬ 
sible  is  therefore  so  obvious  as  to  re¬ 
quire  no  defense. 

The  equivalent  of  the  junior  college 
training  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a 
basis  not  only  for  professional  work 
generally  but  also  for  specialized  cour¬ 
ses  in  industrial  science.  The  junior 
college  should  serve  two  purposes : 
(1)  preparation  for  such  specialized 
professional  work;  and  (2)  the  provis¬ 
ion  of  a  general  liberal  training  for 
those  students  who  ought  not  to  be  en- 
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couraged  to  go  farther.  Eventually, 
we  may  expect  the  junior  college  work 
to  be  linked  up  more  closely  with  the 
high  school  since  it  is  really  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  high  school  training.  For 
those  students  who  are  going  on  into 
professional  training  in  the  colleges, 
the  junior  college  course  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  broad  basis  and  should  include 
requirements  of  a  fairly  stilf  character 
in  language,  natural  science,  and  social 
science.  For  those  students  who  do 
not  expect  to  proceed  beyond  the  junior 
college,  the  requirements  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  and  opportunity 
should  be  provided  for  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  various  fields  of 
learning  in  a  general  way.  The  elec¬ 
tive  group  system  may  be  advanced 
as  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
handling  this  problem. 

The  serious  lack  in  all  industrial 
science  education  has  been  the  failure 
to  give  students  an  understanding  of 
our  complicated  social  order.  We  have 
been  accused  with  some  justice  of  go¬ 
ing  ahead  with  science  and  invention 
without  any  idea  whatsoever  as  to  the 
effects  of  these  inventions  upon  society. 
This  will  be  remedied  only  by  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  new  trends  already  in 
evidence  to  which  President  Lowell 
has  called  attention  and  which  when 
put  into  operation  are  destined  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  reconstruction  of  collegiate  in¬ 
struction  in  this  country.  This  recon¬ 
struction  is  already  over-due.  The  col¬ 
leges  must  meet  the  situation ;  if  they 
do  not  they  will  be  severely  lacking  in 
capacity  for  adjustments  to  the  needs 
of  a  rapidly  changing  society. 

The  tenets  of  industrial  science  edu¬ 
cation  may  now  be  stated : 

1.  The  Relation  of  the  Specialized 
Curriculum  to  the  Liberalized  Curri¬ 
culum.  The  “liberalized  curriculum” 


may  be  defined  as  a  curriculum  which 
has  for  its  basis  the  humanities :  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  foreign  languages,  the  classics, 
the  social  studies,  and  the  pure  sci¬ 
ences.  The  “specialized  curriculum,” 
it  may  be  assumed,  has  for  its  basis  the 
subjects  that  are  directed  to  such  ends 
as  agriculture,  industry,  and  com¬ 
merce.  It  may  be  said  that  the  spe¬ 
cialized  curriculum,  being  directed  to¬ 
ward  fitting  the  student  for  a  trade  or 
profession,  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  individual  in  his  economic  activi¬ 
ties  and  is  therefore  directed  toward 
material  rather  than  aesthetic  ends. 
A  life  directed  solely  toward  such  ends 
tends  to  be  narrow,  if  not  sordid  and 
hard.  The  liberalized  curriculum 
may  be  conceived  as  designed  to  make 
of  the  student  a  being  who  has  the  ca¬ 
pacities  which  make  for  social  happi¬ 
ness  and  well-being. 

The  “specialized  curriculum”  may 
be  described  as  furnishing  the  trunk 
and  the  bare  branches  of  the  tree  of 
life !  the  liberalized  curriculum  as  pro¬ 
viding  the  sap  and  the  foliage,  perhaps 
likewise  the  flower  and  the  fruit.  The 
former  tends  toward  making  life,  or  its 
continuance,  possible;  the  latter  ought 
to  assist  in  making  life  worth  living 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  The  latter,  properly  used, 
ought  to  give  meaning  to  the  former 
in  supplying  knowledge  which  should 
not  only  enable  the  individual  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  specialty  with  more  effective¬ 
ness;  but  which  ought  to  enable  him 
to  form  a  more  workable  philosophy  of 
life.  Life  lacks  meaning  without  the 
ability  to  make  comparisons ;  compari¬ 
sons  can  be  made  only  through  the  pos¬ 
session  of  knowledge  and  intelligence. 

2.  Industrial  Science  Education  in 
Relation  to  the  Future  Social  Order. 
The  industrial  achievements  of  the 
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past  seventy-five  years  have  equalled, 
if  they  have  not  surpassed,  those  of  all 
preceding  periods  of  human  history. 
This  means  that  industrial  science 
with  the  great  momentum  already  at¬ 
tained  will  make  even  greater  contri¬ 
butions  to  society  in  the  future.  In¬ 
dustrial  development,  uncontrolled, 
bids  fair  to  become  a  Frankenstein.  It 
will  be  the  task  of  the  social  sciences 
to  control  and  direct  these  forces  in 
the  future;  but  there  is  no  intelligent 
reason  why  industrial  science  educa¬ 
tion  should  not  take  into  consideration 
the  probable  economic  and  social 
effects  of  our  industrial  organization. 
The  development  of  social  organiza¬ 
tion  based  on  a  sound  philosophy  is 
not  only  desirable;  it  is  imperatively 
necessary. 

3.  The  Relation  of  Industrial  Sci¬ 
ence  to  Technology.  Industrial  sci¬ 
ence  means  the  organization  and  sys¬ 
tematization  of  knowledge  relating  to 
industrial  functions.  Technology  is 
the  application  of  industrial  science  to 
the  industrial  arts.  The  intimate  re¬ 
lationship  between  industrial  science 
and  technology  are  therefore  obvious. 
Industrial  science  discovers  facts  and 
systematizes  them;  technology  applies 
them.  Xo  limitation  should  be  placed 
on  either  of  these  functions ;  provided 
they  are  properly  regulated  in  the  so¬ 
cial  order.  The  responsibility  for  ade¬ 
quate  regulation  and  control  is  the  task 
of  the  social  sciences  which  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  industrial  science 
education. 

4.  The  Philosophy  of  Industrial 
Science  Education.  Industrial  devel¬ 
opment  both  in  its  operations  and  its 
effects  on  society  has  tended  to  expand 
much  more  rapidly  than  economic,  so¬ 
cial,  and  political  organization  for  the 
control  of  this  development.  Govern¬ 
mental  machinery  has  been  inadequate 


for  the  task.  There  is  an  imperative 
need  for  the  formation  of  an  adequate 
and  definite'  philosophy  of  industrial 
science  education  which  will  prevent 
industry  from  continuing  its  present 
headlong  career.  After  all  is  said, 
man  should  be  master  of  the  machine; 
not  the  machine  the  master  of  man. 
This  philosophy  must  have  for  its  cen¬ 
tral  tenet  a  recognition  and  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  fact  that  material  values 
are  in  many  respects  less  important 
than  immaterial  or  spiritual  values. 
There  are  limitations  to  material 
things.  There  are  no  limitations  to 
the  human  spirit. 

In  attempting  to  define  a  philosophy 
of  education  it  is  worthwhile  to  turn 
to  those  who  cling  to  the  notion  that 
the  main  business  of  life  is  to  be  fitted 
to  live  and  for  that  every  man  and  w’o- 
man  must  come  into  contact  with  the 
great  thinking  and  feeling  that  have 
marked  great  living.  It  is  worth¬ 
while  to  consider  what  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke  means  when  he  says:  “The  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  college  education  is  not  only 
to  enable  a  man  to  make  a  living  but 
to  t(>ach  him  how  to  enlarge  and  en¬ 
rich  his  mental  and  moral  life,  to  be 
more  of  a  man,  to  be  a  real  person  and 
not  a  mere  cog  in  the  machinery  of  in¬ 
dustry.  The  main  thing  is  to  teach 
him  to  use  his  own  mind  and  to  under¬ 
stand  the  thoughts  of  others.  No  need 
to  cram  his  memory  with  unassorted 
information  like  a  junk  shop.  Teach 
him  through  literature  and  science  and 
philosophy,  how  to  see  things  as  they 
are,  imagine  them  as  they  might  be, 
and  he  will  tend  to  make  them  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Then  you  will  have  an 
educated  man.  And  whatever  he  does, 
he  will  do  better  because  he  can  think 
and  feel.”  This  is  the  challenge  to 
higher  education. 


Education  for  Democracy 

By  HOWARD  WHITE 

Professor  of  Government,  Miami  Universilij. 


The  clamor  of  totalitarian  ideolo¬ 
gies  and  the  impact  of  war  have 
quickened  our  interest  in  demo¬ 
cracy.  These  factors  have  led  us  to  re¬ 
examine  the  adequacy  of  democratic 
processes.  Reassured  on  this  point,  we 
are  likely  to  turn  next  to  consider  how 
our  democratic  institutions  may  be 
perpetuated,  which  brings  us  to  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  means  to  that  end.  “That 
which  most  contributes  to  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  constitutions,”  Aristotle  ob¬ 
served,  “is  the  adaptation  of  education 
to  the  form  of  government.” 

]\ruch  is  being  written  in  behalf  of 
education  for  democracy.  More  needs 
to  be  said  about  specific  means  for  ef¬ 
fectuating  that  purpose.  The  assump¬ 
tion  that  knowledge  about  government 
and  democratic  processes  assures  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  civic  affairs  is  be¬ 
ing  challenged  in  many  quarters. 
Teachers  of  political  science  who  have 
attempted  to  evaluate  their  work  in 
terms  of  citizenship  training  are  aware 
of  the  basis  for  the  challenge. 

Problems  pertaining  to  methods  of 
training  for  citizenship  arise  at  all 
levels  of  formal  education.  Children 
in  the  primary  grades  are  not  too 
young  to  become  accustomed  to  life  in 
a  democracy.  Xor  can  persons  en¬ 
rolled  in  professional  schools  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  ignore  the  civic  obligations 
inherent  in  the  practice  of  their  vari¬ 
ous  professions.  Besides  providing  re¬ 


ligious  instruction,  parochial  schools 
and  denominational  colleges  assume  a 
responsibility  to  train  youth  for  civic 
duties.  Such  training  is  frequently 
declared  to  be  the  prime  objective  of 
tax-supported  schools. 

Broadly  conceived,  all  or  almost  all 
education  in  a  democracy  is  education 
for  democracy.  It  is  designed  to  pre¬ 
pare  individuals  for  life  in  a  society 
in  which  each  contributes  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  according  to  his  ability. 
Developing  the  skills  of  those  with 
artistic  aptitudes  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  arts  by  the  citizens  generally, 
are  obviously  important  aspects  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  life  in  a  democracy.  Too 
often  educators  have  not  had  this 
broad  concept  of  their  function,  and 
have  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  per¬ 
sonal  and  private  benefits  which 
should  accrue  to  those  who  submit  to 
an  extended  educative  process. 

Education  directed  toward  helping 
young  citizens  prepare  for  socially- 
useful  employment  is  an  important 
phase  of  civic  training,  because  of  the 
interdependence  of  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  activities.  How  individuals 
earn  their  living  is  of  immense  con¬ 
cern  to  their  fellow-citizens,  even  if 
it  is  not  always  made  clear  to  them  in 
the  course  of  their  training.  Some  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  vocational  training 
at  most  instructional  levels.  Only  in 
recent  years  has  vocational  counseling 
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achieved  wide  acceptance  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  phase  of  education.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  apparent  that  most 
curricular  requirements  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  have  been  de¬ 
signed  for  the  minority  who  look  for- 
w’ard  to  the  learned  professions  and  to 
white-collar  jobs.  There  is  a  growing 
realization  that  education  of  citizens 
must  include  the  development  in  each 
one  of  some  aptitude  for  gainful  em¬ 
ployment  as  well  as  some  appreciation 
of  its  social  value.  In  addition,  the 
war  should  remind  us  that,  until  a 
world-wide  legal  order  with  adequate 
powers  is  established,  the  education  of 
citizens  must  include  training  for  that 
type  of  service  which  will  contribute 
most  effectively  to  the  nation’s  se¬ 
curity. 

Education  for  democracy  has,  in 
common  usage,  less  comprehensive 
meanings  than  have  been  given  to  it 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It  has 
usually  referred  to  those  studies  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  behavior  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  in  their  relations  with  each 
other.  In  an  even  more  restricted 
sense,  it  has  been  applied  to  govern¬ 
mental  and  political  aspects  of  human 
life.  For  purposes  of  study  and  ob¬ 
servation,  useful  results  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  confining  investigation  to 
the  latter  aspects  but  political  scien¬ 
tists  would  be  the  last  to  contend  that 
their  field  of  specialization  supplies 
adequate  data  for  charting  the  course 
of  life  of  each  citizen  in  a  democracy. 

It  is  too  often  assumed  that  teachers 
of  political  science  and  of  the  other 
social  sciences  have  the  sole  responsi¬ 
bility  for  training  citizens  to  live  in  a 


democracy.  Their  responsibility  is 
more  obvious,  in  that  they  try  to  de¬ 
velop  in  each  individual  an  under¬ 
standing  of  some  of  his  relations  with 
other  individuals,  groups,  and  classes. 
These  relations,  however,  afford  op¬ 
portunities  to  apply  knowledge  and 
skills  acquired  in  the  physical  sciences 
and  in  the  arts  as  well  as  in  the  social 
sciences.  Instructors  cannot  be  held 
liable  for  every  subsequent,  unsocial 
act  of  persons  who  have  taken  their 
courses;  but  there  has  been  a  failure 
somewhere  if  a  person,  whose  technical 
training  enables  him  to  discover  dan¬ 
gerous  impurities  in  the  water  or  milk 
supply  of  his  community,  uses  such 
knowledge  only  to  protect  himself  and 
his  own  family.  Also  negligent  of 
their  civic  responsibilities  are  those 
with  special  training  in  literature  and 
other  arts  who  criticize  portrayals  of 
governmental  and  other  social  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  thus  influence  the  opinions 
of  others,  solely  on  the  basis  of  “artis¬ 
tic”  handling  of  the  material,  not  on 
the  basis  of  accuracy  or  normality  of 
the  processes  depicted.  Few  critics 
dealt  intelligently  with  the  absurd  pic¬ 
ture  of  politics  in  “Mr.  Smith  Goes 
to  Washington,”  a  widely-advertised 
movie  produced  some  four  years  ago. 

This  tendency  to  segregate  responsi¬ 
bility  for  citizenship  training  has  in 
some  instances  resulted,  at  the  college 
level, ^  in  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  citizenship.  Some  of  these  schools 
are  misnamed,  for  they  are  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  providing  training  for  per¬ 
sons  planning  to  enter  public  service, 
either  administrative  or  political,  on  a 
career  basis.  These  should  be  classed 


1  Although  civic  education  at  the  college  level  directly  concerns  a  minority,  the  following 
pages  are  mainly  devoted  to  problems  at  this  level,  the  one  with  which  the  writer  is  most  fa¬ 
miliar.  Wliile  other  levels  have  their  special  problems,  many  aspects  are  believed  to  be  com¬ 
mon  to  all.  Moreover,  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
receive  their  basic  citizenship  training  along  with  others  in  the  colleges,  and  tend  to  pass  on  a 
similar  training  to  their  pupils. 
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with  other  professional  schools  and 
their  results  measured  by  standards 
generally  applicable  to  such  institu¬ 
tions.  In  behalf  of  the  correctly-named 
schools,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  training  for  citizenship  is 
emphasized  by  delegating  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  a  distinct  and  specially  quali¬ 
fied  faculty.  Students  generally  would 
presumably  be  required  to  take  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  training  in  the  school  of  citi¬ 
zenship.  They  and  the  faculty  as¬ 
signed  to  the  school  may  become  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
training.  The  existence  of  this  school 
may  even  lead  teachers  in  other  divi¬ 
sions  to  consider  more  seriously  their 
own  contributions  to  civic  education. 
They  would  at  least  feel  impelled  to 
criticize  the  effectiveness  of  citizen¬ 
ship  training  by  the  separate  school, 
just  as  schools  of  education  are  criti¬ 
cized.  Some  of  the  criticism  might  be 
constructive. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  universi¬ 
ties  and  other  educational  institutions, 
as  noted  above,  undertake  to  provide 
citizenship  training  for  all  their  stu¬ 
dents,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  gene¬ 
ral  function  can  properly  be  delegated 
to  a  division.  In  the  relatively  narrow 
field  of  training  to  use  the  English 
language,  the  requirement  that  all  stu¬ 
dents  take  a  minimum  number  of 
courses  does  not  produce  uniformly 
satisfactory  results.  This  require¬ 
ment  does  not  relieve  instructors  in 
other  departments  from  the  necessity 
of  striving  to  obtain  clarity  and  preci¬ 
sion  of  expression  from  students  in 
their  courses.  It  seems  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  broader  responsibility 
for  citizenship  training  can  be  fulfilled 
by  entrusting  it  to  one  division.  More¬ 
over,  unless  this  division  offers  all  in¬ 
struction  not  vocational  in  character, 


tax-supported  universities  might  find 
the  maintenance  of  these  courses  diffi¬ 
cult  to  justify  to  an  inquiring  legis¬ 
lative  committee. 

To  question  the  wisdom  of  separate 
schools  for  citizenship  training  should 
not  be  construed  as  a  defense  of  pres¬ 
ent  methods  in  universities  which  have 
retained  the  traditional  organization. 
Professors  and  their  more  capable  stu¬ 
dents  become  engrossed  in  accumulat¬ 
ing  information  about  specific  fields  of 
knowledge,  making  proficiency  in  fact¬ 
gathering  and  fact-cataloging  an  end 
in  itself.  Too  much  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  quantity  of  information 
which  each  student  should  absorb. 
Courses  in  the  social  sciences,  as  well 
as  in  other  fields  of  knowledge,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  taught  in  the  traditional 
manner,  cramming  youthful  heads 
with  greater  or  lesser  (usually  lesser) 
quantities  of  facts.  The  fact-digest¬ 
ing  systems  of  less  than  25%  ordi¬ 
narily  score  an  “A”  or  a  “B;”  but 
these  grades  are  not  a  reliable  indica¬ 
tion  that  such  students,  rather  than 
those  receiving  “C”  or  lower,  will  par¬ 
ticipate  actively  in  public  affairs  to 
promote  the  general  welfare.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  more  likely  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  dilettantish  quietism  and  with¬ 
draw  into  their  ivory  towers. 

Why?  Because  the  acquisition  of 
information  has  become  for  many  of 
them  an  end  in  itself:  a  grade  in  the 
course;  or  a  step  in  preparing  them¬ 
selves  to  teach  the  same  body  of  facts 
to  ensuing  generations  of  students. 
The  basic  purpose  for  which  public 
schools  were  established,  an  avowedly 
important  objective  of  other  schools — 
the  training  of  citizens — has  been  put 
aside  as  an  incidental  result,  or  has 
been  forgotten.  Preoccupation  with 
fact-gathering  and  memorizing  is  illus- 
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trated  in  a  complaint  that  “our  young 
people  are  all  too  ignorant  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  when  they  leave  high 
school  or  even  college.”  We  may  con¬ 
cur  in  the  complaint  and  yet  find  in 
the  supporting  bill  of  particulars  al¬ 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  historian  is  trying  to  train 
everyone  to  be  an  expert  in  history 
rather  than  to  learn  to  use  historical 
fact  to  help  with  the  solution  of  civic 
problems.  The  complaint  specifies: 

“They  know  something  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  but  are  not  quite  sure  of  Al¬ 
bert  Gallatin;  they  have  heard  of  Har¬ 
riet  Beecher  Stowe  but  not  Hinton  R. 
Helper;  they  can  identify  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley  but  not  Edwin  L.  Godkin.  They 
frequently  lack  any  clear  perception  of 
chronology;  they  are  uncertain  whether 
Polk  came  before  Pierce,  Irving  before 
Herman  Melville,  or  McCormick  before 
Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Their  under¬ 
standing  of  causality  is  limited.  They 
may  know  something  about  the  Stamp 
Act  but  not  the  Molasses  Act  in  the 
events  preceding  the  Revolution;  some¬ 
thing  about  the  Dred  Scott  decision  but 
nothing  of  the  tariff  of  1857  in  the 
events  preceding  the  Civil  War.  .  .  . 

Hardly  anyone  other  than  a  specialist, 
intent  on  collecting  and  organizing 
facts  pertaining  to  his  chosen  subject, 
would  demand  such  a  detailed  know¬ 
ledge,  or  would  imply  that  familiarity 
with  such  items  is  a  requisite  of  good 
citizenship.  The  attitude  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  toward  his  subject,  whether 
in  the  social  sciences  or  in  other  fields 
of  knowledge,  tends  to  lack  objectivity 


when  standards  for  measuring  popular 
ignorance  are  being  set  up. 

Emphasis  on  learning  masses  of 
facts  about  government,  about  history, 
about  other  fields  of  scientific  know¬ 
ledge,  is  not  limited  to  the  collegiate 
stage  of  training  for  citizenship.  Edu¬ 
cators  concerned  with  this  objective  in 
the  secondary  schools  criticize  the  fact¬ 
cramming  method  as  it  is  employed 
there.  The  General  Report  of  the 
Regents’  (of  New  York)  Inquiry 
urges  abandonment  of  the 

“notion  that  education  consists  merely 
in  learning  facts.  If  it  did,  we  should 
all  be  less  and  less  ‘educated’  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  amount  of  knowledge  is  ad¬ 
vanced.  Education  consists  rather  in 
the  acquisition  of  broad  understanding, 
the  development  of  skill  in  associative 
thinking  and  generalization,  the  train¬ 
ing  in  the  retention  and  use  of  pertinent 
bits  of  experience  and  truth  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  a  rational,  scientific,  and 
ethical  approach  to  the  world  and  to 
life.”3 

Another  investigator  finds 

“so  many  topics  are  presented  at  each 
level  that  the  treatment  is  almost  inevi¬ 
tably  abstract  and  general  and  .  .  . 
understanding  possible  cannot  be  found, 
time  for  detailed  experiences  that  make 
.  .  .  There  must  be  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  to  be  learned.”'* 

According  to  T>cwis  Mumford, 

“What  is  needed  is  a  unified  approach, 
in  terms  of  the  process  of  study,  rather 
than  a  unified  result  through  the  mere 
systematic  massing  of  already  formu¬ 
lated  knowledge.”® 


2  Allan  Nevlns  in  "New  York  Times  Magazine,”  May  3,  1942.  See  also,  Erllng  M.  Hunt, 
“More  American  History?”  “Social  Education,”  October,  1942,  250-252;  B.  R.  Buckingham  in 
“School  and  Society,”  August  15,  1942,  131-133. 

3  Luther  Gulick,  “Education  for  American  Life”  (1938),  30-31.  See  also  the  study  prepared 
in  connection  wdth  the  Regents’  Inquiry,  Howard  E.  Wilson,  “Education  for  Citizenship.” 

4  Ernest  Horn,  “Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  Social  Sciences”  (1937),  508.  He  continues; 
“This  insistent  emphasis  upon  the  reduction  of  the  amount  to  be  learned  does  not  imply  a  cur¬ 
tailment  of  details  or  a  diminution  of  the  rigor  of  the  search  for  truth.  The  basic  theses  of 
this  entire  volume  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  What  is  needed  is  more  rigorous  thought, 
operating  on  more  details,  but  devoted  to  the  study  of  a  smaller  number  of  basically  important 
matters.”  509. 

5  “Social  Responsibilities  of  Teachers.”  “The  Educational  Record,”  Oct.  1939,  487. 
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HOW  CAN  EDUCATION  FOK 
LIFE  IN  OUR  DEMOCRACY 
BE  IMPROVED? 

Some  suggestions  may  have  been 
gleaned  from  the  analysis  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages,  but  more  definite  means 
for  improving  the  education  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  are  proposed  in  the  ten- 
point  program  which  follows.  The 
writer  does  not  claim  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  any  of  them  His  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  for  the  Social  Studies 
have  suggested  some  of  them  to  him. 
Anyone  with  experience  in  civic  edu¬ 
cation  has  a  basis  for  evaluating  them. 

First,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  primary  objective  of  instruction  in 
political  science  and  in  the  other  social 
sciences,  aiding  young  citizens  to  fit 
themselves  for  their  civic  responsibili¬ 
ties.  In  the  years  immediately  ahead, 
these  responsibilities  will  require  each 
citizen  to  devote  his  (or  her)  maxi¬ 
mum  ability  to  the  war  effort  and  to 
preparing  for  the  peace  which  will 
follow.  While  each  must  be  trained 
for  the  type  of  military  or  civilian  em¬ 
ployment  in  which  his  abilities  will 
be  most  effectively  used,  he  must  also 
prepare  for  a  citizen’s  part  in  solving 
the  domestic  and  international  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  war  is  aggravating  and 
whose  solution  cannot  long  l>e  evaded 
after  the  war  ends.  Preparation  for 
these  responsibilities  requires  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  democratic  processes — 
such  understanding  is  not  inherent  nor 
automatically  acquired — and  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  adopting  al¬ 
ternative  solutions  for  the  maladjust¬ 
ments  in  social  and  economic  relation¬ 
ships.  Here  is  the  instructional  duty 
for  teachers  of  the  social  sciences 
courageously  to  assume.  They  should 
not  be  prevented  from  discharging  it 


by  being  denied  a  fair  portion  of  the 
school  time.  Civic  education  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  war  effort  of  a 
democracy. 

Second,  we  should  much  more  wide¬ 
ly  apply  the  "‘problem  approach”  in 
our  teaching.  Since  the  world  of  to¬ 
morrow  toward  which  youth  are 
marching  will  be  livable  only  if  today’s 
conflicts  are  believed  to  be  in  process  of 
equitable  adjustment,  and  since  this 
cannot  be  achieved  without  careful 
study  of  these  conflicting  elements  and 
of  possible  solutions,  our  function  as 
teachers  should  be  to  encourage  youth 
to  study  and  to  think  about  these  prob¬ 
lems  directly,  rather  than  as  incidental 
to  learning  about  government,  or  eco¬ 
nomics,  or  anthropology,  or  other 
general  fields  of  knowledge.  This  con¬ 
clusion  is  supported  by  an  inspection 
of  the  recently-published  book.  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Citizen  Responsibilities.^ 
It  contains  a  series  of  splendid  essays 
on  the  respective  roles,  in  civic  educa¬ 
tion,  of  anthropology,  economics,  geo¬ 
graphy,  history,  philosophy,  political 
science,  psychology,  and  sociology. 
Each  essay  has  been  written  by  the 
president  or  other  prominent  member 
of  the  appropriate  learned  society. 
Each  shows  the  virtually  indispensable 
contribution  to  good  citizenship  made 
by  the  study  of  his  favored  subject. 
If  we  take  these  claims  seriously,  we 
should  avoid  all  social  responsibilities 
until  we  had  mastered  every  one  of 
these  subjects!  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  this  prescription  for 
civic  education.  Actually,  we  prepare 
to  deal  wdth  a  situation  by  studying 
data  pertinent  to  it,  no  matter  in  what 
categories  of  human  knowledge  they 
may  be  found ;  and  we  ignore  in  those 
categories  other  facts  that  do  not  con- 


6  National  Foundation  for  Education  in  American  Citizenship  prepared  the  volume. 
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tribute  to  an  understanding  of  the 
specific  situation.  Our  teaching  should 
conform  to  this  procedure. 

Third,  the  area  of  our  instruction 
should  he  viewed  with  wide-ranging 
visioti.  The  problems  of  a  public  na¬ 
ture  with  which  citizens  must  deal  are 
not  conveniently  divided  into  political, 
economic  and  sociological.  Therefore, 
when  bringing  these  problems  before 
our  students,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  use  materials  made  available  by  re¬ 
lated  social  sciences.  For  instance, 
since  governmental  action  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  effectuating  most  solutions, 
the  political  scientist  has  adequate  rea¬ 
son  for  using  materials  which  will 
make  for  clearer  perceptions,  by  young 
citizens,  of  their  role  in  shaping  en¬ 
vironment  to  their  own  collective  de¬ 
sires.  Nor  should  fields  of  knowledge, 
outside  the  social  sciences,  be  dismissed 
from  consideration  when  they,  too,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  understanding  of  politi¬ 
cal  phenomena.  No  one  discipline 
possesses  the  only  key  to  the  city  of 
man.  Representatives  of  each  should 
cooperate  with  teachers  in  other  fields 
in  devising  more  effective  ways  of 
training  youth  instead  of  conducting 
under-cover  or  open  campaigns  for 
more  liberal  curricular  arrangements 
for  their  own  specialty.  In  many  in¬ 
stitutions,  particularly  in  wartime,  it 
should  be  possible  to  provide  better 
training  for  citizens  in  the  limited 
time  available  by  concentrating  on  a 
general  introduction  to  the  social  sci¬ 
ences,  with  the  problem  approach,  rath¬ 
er  than  for  each  of  the  social  sciences 
to  try  to  continue  its  traditional  course 
for  such  students  as  may  find  the  time 
to  take  it.  Above  all,  both  in  w’ar  and 
in  peace,  we  should  avoid  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  courses,  each  of  which  is  de¬ 


voted  to  a  small  segment  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  field,  except  for  those  with  pro¬ 
fessional  interest  in  the  field.  Even 
for  these  the  process  has  probably  gone 
too  far,  especially  if  they  intend  to  be 
teachers. 

Fourth,  while  the  area  should  be  ex¬ 
panded,  the  quantity  of  detailed  fac¬ 
tual  information  which  the  student  is 
expected  to  learn  shoidd  he  drastically 
reduced.  Criticisms  of  the  tendency 
to  present  so  many  topics  “that  the 
treatment  is  almost  inevitably  abstract 
and  general”  have  been  noted  above. 
The  tendency  persists,  however,  be¬ 
cause  teachers  have  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  made  their  primary  objec¬ 
tive  “mastery  of  the  subject”  instead 
of  subordinating  all  materials  used  in 
the  courses  to  the  test.  Do  these  ma¬ 
terials  substantially  aid  young  people 
to  live  happier,  more  soci ally-useful 
lives?  If  this  test  is  consistently  ap¬ 
plied,  we  will  find  that  much  informa¬ 
tion  interests  us  because  it  falls  with¬ 
in  the  field  of  our  specialization,  but 
that  it  is  of  no  appreciable  consequence 
to  most  of  our  students.  They  do  not 
intend  to  follow  in  our  footsteps.  They 
need  only  to  learn  how  to  deal  with 
situations  which  are  likely  to  confront 
them.  For  this  purpose  they  need  to 
learn  where  to  look  for  pertinent  facts, 
how  to  organize  them,  and  how  to 
translate  them  into  action.  Memori¬ 
zation  of  masses  of  facts  culled  from  a 
textbook  is  not  likely  to  help;  on  the 
contrary,  dislike  for  the  dreary  task 
will  almost  certainly  be  transmuted 
into  a  distaste  for  government  or  other 
social  institutions  studied.  With  this 
conditioning,  youth  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  avoiding  rather  than  seek¬ 
ing  to  participate  in  public  affairs. 

Fifth,  while  reducing  the  quantity 
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of  facts  presented  in  abstract,  sum¬ 
mary  form  under  the  mistaken  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  subject  must  be  covered, 
lue  should  give  more  attention  to  sig¬ 
nificant  current  developments  of  the 
vital  topics  selected  for  study.  This 
recommendation  may  seem  superflous 
in  these  days  when  so  many  await  im¬ 
patiently  the  news  from  the  fighting 
fronts.  Xevertheless,  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  today  needs  to  be  more  closely  in¬ 
tegrated  with  other  course  materials 
so  as  to  develop  a  lively  sense  of  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  going  concern,  one  that 
is  doing  what  citizens  make  it  do.  The 
teacher  should  not  ordinarily  set  aside 
ten  minutes  of  a  period,  nor  one  class 
period  a  week,  for  discussion  of  cur¬ 
rent  events ;  but  should  be  constantly 
alert  to  modify  course  materials  so  as 
to  bring  new  developments  into  proper 
perspective. 

Sixth,  this  lively  sense  of  the  im¬ 
minence  of  events  should  be  fortified 
by  consistently  applying  the  sound 
pedagogical  principle  that  the  best  may 
to  harn  is  by  doing.  Many  opportu¬ 
nities  for  gaining  self-government  ex¬ 
perience  in  school  activities  are  ne¬ 
glected,  while  cooperation  on  matters 
of  mutual  concern  with  citizens  of  the 
larger  community  is  frequently  oppos¬ 
ed  both  by  public  and  school  authori¬ 
ties.  Election  laws  of  many  states 
are  a  contributing  factor  since  they  do 
not  permit  attendance  at  a  university 
to  count  toward  establishing  a  voting 
residence,  although  many  of  these 
young  citizens  have  a  greater  interest 
in  this  than  in  any  other  community 
for  several  of  their  most  impression¬ 
able  years.  Even  without  voting  priv¬ 
ileges  much  more  collaborative  effort 
could  be  devoted  to  community  activi¬ 
ties.  Learning  the  ways  of  democracy 


would  thereby  be  accelerated.  Pro¬ 
gress  in  learning  the  democratic  pro¬ 
cesses  by  participating  in  them  has 
been  made  in  many  secondary  and  even 
in  elementary  schools.  The  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission  reported 
what  some  schools  were  doing  prior  to 
1940.^  Since  that  time  some  of  the 
most  effective  collaboration  has  been  in 
connection  with  phases  of  the  nation’s 
war  effort  through  the  High  School 
Victory  Corps.  The  value  of  learn¬ 
ing  by  actually  w’orking  with  older  citi¬ 
zens  toward  victory  in  war  should  not 
be  forgotten  when  methods  of  training 
youth  for  the  victories  of  peace  are 
being  evaluated.  Learning  by  doing 
should  be  equally  effective  for  peace¬ 
time  civic  duties. 

Seventh,  learning  by  doing  should 
be  further  stimulated  by  reducing  the 
voting  age  to  18  years.  There  are  rea¬ 
sons  even  more  persuasive  than  Sena¬ 
tor  Vandenberg’s  assertion  that  if  these 
youth  are  old  enough  for  military  ser¬ 
vice  they  are  old  enough  to  vote.  First, 
civic  instruction  in  high  schools  should 
be  more  effective  if  induction  into  vot¬ 
ing  citizenship  were  practically  coin¬ 
cident  with  graduation.  Certainly  the 
task  of  developing  an  informed  inter¬ 
est  in  public  affairs  among  college  stu¬ 
dents  would  be  easier  if  they  had  regis¬ 
tered  and  voted  before  entering  our 
classes.  Second,  we  should  admit  this 
younger  group  to  full  standing  in  citi¬ 
zenship  to  counteract  the  increasing 
pressure  on  government  from  the  aged 
who  are  steadily  becoming  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  population  and 
a  more  insistent  special  interest  group. 
To  prepare  young  citizens  for  voting, 
either  at  18  or  21,  political  scientists 
are  equipped  for  rendering  one  special 
contribution.  They  should  help  stu- 
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dents  generally,  and  prospective  tea¬ 
chers  of  the  social  studies  in  particu¬ 
lar,  to  appreciate  through  the  media  of 
school-government  agencies  the  neces¬ 
sary  relation  between  governmental 
structure  and  its  function.  Voting 
methods  furnish  an  apt  illustration. 
Educators  who  insist  that  teaching 
methods  must  be  adapted  to  clearly 
defined  objectives  are  often  unaware 
that  the  same  principle  holds  true  in 
voting.  They  do  not  inquire,  when 
setting  up  school  government,  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  young  citizens  to  vote, 
w’hether  the  form  of  the  ballot  and  the 
technique  of  voting  are  designed  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  the  election. 

Eighth,  when  learning  hy  direct  par¬ 
ticipation  is  impossible,  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  direct  observation. 
“The  university  student  in  the  social 
science  field  has  all  too  often  been  con¬ 
tent  wdth  academic  speculation  about 
the  phenomena  of  his  field  instead  of 
studying  the  phenomena  themselves.”* 
Such  observation  will  often  require 
field  trips.  There  have  been  obstacles 
to  this  method  in  the  past,  some  cre¬ 
ated  to  provide  excuses  for  indifferent 
teachers.  Wartime  restrictions  now 
make  some  of  these  trips  impossible. 
When  these  travel  restrictions  are 
lifted,  we  should  use  this  method  more 
frequently.  Inconvenience  to  ourselves 
should  not  be  the  controlling  factor. 

Ninth,  More  intelligent  and  coop¬ 
erative  attitudes  toward  government 
can  be  developed  by  emphasizing  op¬ 
portunities  for  careers  in  the  public 
administraiive  services,  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary.  The  failure  of  the  public  school 
system  to  train  persons  for  careers  in 
public  service,  other  than  teaching,  and 
the  corresponding  failure  of  other  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  to  look  to  the  schools  for 


recruits  may  be  corrected  in  a  few 
years  if  social  science  teachers  will 
develop  a  better  understanding  of  the 
qualifications  for,  and  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  of,  these  careers.  By  focusing 
the  attention  of  young  citizens  on  the 
training,  selection,  and  advancement 
of  personnel  in  public  administration, 
we  can  aid  in  recruiting  more  capable 
individuals  and  create  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  enter  other  employments 
a  deeper  respect  for  the  public  service, 
thereby  reducing  the  influence  of  po¬ 
litical  spoilsmen. 

Finally,  those  of  us  whose  special 
field  is  government  are  definitely  obli¬ 
gated  to  stimulate  clear  thinking  con¬ 
cerning  law,  sovereignty,  and  intemor 
tional  relations  both  among  prospective 
teachers  of  the  social  studies  and  other 
citizens  whom  we  can  reach.  All  need 
to  become  habituated  to  thinking  of 
themselves  as  citizens  of  the  United 
Nations.  If  we  are  to  win  the  peace, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  this  global  citizen¬ 
ship.  Unless  there  develops  a  general 
realization  that  a  world  of  national, 
sovereign  states — each  recognizing  no 
legal  authority  above  itself — is  inevi¬ 
tably  an  anarchic  and  warring  world, 
American  citizens  may  again  lead 
their  own  and  other  nations  back  to  the 
policy  of  isolation,  and  so  make  world 
government  once  more  impossible. 
Small  credit  can  political  and  other 
social  scientists  claim  for  teaching  our 
citizens  how  to  improve  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  techniques  of  democracy  with¬ 
in  our  own  nation  if  we  have  not  at  the 
same  time  done  all  in  our  power  to  edu¬ 
cate  youth  for  living  in  an  orderly 
world,  a  world  of  insignificant  dis¬ 
tances,  a  world  of  quarreling  neighbors 
who  can  only  be  restrained  by  a  gov- 
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eminent  more  powerful  than  that  of 
any  nation. 

Implicit  in  the  understanding  of 
this  basic  condition  for  orderly  living 
are  at  least  two  important  corollaries 
which  political  and  other  social  scien¬ 
tists  are  equipped  to  clarify  and  devel¬ 
op.  One  is  that  self-sufficiency  for 
for  any  group  is  a  delusion.  Within 
our  own  nation,  many  need  to  be  freed 
from  this  delusion  in  its  crudest  form. 
They  should  be  led  to  understand  that 
if  you  are  to  continue  to  sell  to  others 
you  must  buy  from  them.  That  so 
many  are  apparently  blind  to  this  fun¬ 
damental  economic  truth  is  one  of  the 
severest  indictments  of  our  system  of 
public  education  which  has  been  train¬ 
ing  generation  after  generation  of  our 


citizenry,  presumably  to  deal  intelli¬ 
gently  with  basic  public  problems. 
The  second  corollary  is  that  no  people 
or  race,  even  our  own,  is  endowed  hy 
nature  with  superior  qiudities  which 
entitle  it  to  rule  over  other  peoples 
and  ra£es.  If  we  succeed  in  obtain¬ 
ing  an  emotional  and  intellectual  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  truth  we  will  have 
gone  far  toward  educating  youth  for 
living  in  a  democracy.  By  broadening 
their  understanding  of  social  relation¬ 
ships  and  by  developing  their  poten¬ 
tial  skills  as  participants  in  public 
affairs  we  will  have  helped  them  to 
create  a  better  world  than  we  have 
known.  As  stated  in  the  first  of  these 
ten  points,  that  is,  or  should  be  our 
primary  objective  in  teaching. 


THE  FRANCHISE 

“Everyone  shall  vote  for  everyone;  and  he  who  will 
not  vote,  if  he  be  informed  against  before  the  magistrates, 
shall  be  fined  fifty  drachmae,  and  shall  also  be  deemed  a 
bad  citizen.  Let  anyone  who  likes  go  to  the  assembly  and 
to  the  general  council;  it  shall  be  compulsory  to  go  on 
citizens  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  they  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  ten  drachmae  if  they  be  found  not  answering  to  their 
names  at  the  assembly.” 
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Neglect  of  American  History 

By  HUGH  RUSSELL  FRASER 

1829  Summit  Place  N.  IV. 

]Yashington,  D.  C. 


The  story  of  the  neglect  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  particularly  in  our 
secondary  schools,  is  an  astonish¬ 
ing  one. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  June  21, 
1942,  brought  the  attention  of  the  na¬ 
tion  to  the  general  situation  in  the 
colleges.  True,  no  mention  was  made 
at  the  time  of  the  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools.  On  May  3,  how¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Allan  Xevins,  professor  of 
American  history  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  twice  Pulizter  prize-win¬ 
ner,  had  charged  that  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  the  secondary  schools 
was  of  a  casual  and  incidental  nature, 
meriting  the  most  careful  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  investigation. 

The  Times  survey  on  the  college  lev¬ 
el  revealed  that  the  study  of  American 
history  is  not  required  for  graduation 
in  82%  of  our  colleges;  that  72%  do 
not  require  it  for  entrance;  that  less 
than  10%  of  the  undergraduate  body 
in  the  Spring  semester,  1942,  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  United  States  histor\'  classes ; 
that  only  8%  of  the  Freshmen  classes 
were  studying  it,  although  30%  were 
enrolled  in  European  history  courses; 
that  in  48%  of  the  teachers  colleges, 
where  the  teachers  of  tomorrow  are 
trained,  a  study  of  American  history  is 
not  required  for  graduation;  that  in 
many  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  receive 
the  stamp  of  approval  as  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  government  without  ever 
having  taken  any  course  in  the  history 


of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  per- 
scentage  of  the  members  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  classes  who  had  taken  any  in¬ 
struction  in  college  in  American  his¬ 
tory  varied  from  2%  to  a  rare  high  of 
15%  in  some  universities. 

Hardly  had  the  Times  survey  been 
published  than  emphatic  press  com¬ 
ment  followed.  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  said  the  imj)ortant  issue  now  is : 
“What  are  the  grade  schools  doing?’’ 
The  Baltimore  Sim  observed  that  “in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  citi¬ 
zen  is  the  final  authority  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  national  policy,  the  assumption 
that  his  formal  education  need  not  in¬ 
clude  any  study  of  how  these  have 
worked  out  in  the  past  is  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand.”  The  New  York  World- 
Telegram  declared  that  “A  very  large 
number  of  men  and  women  who  com¬ 
plete  college  courses  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  background  of  their  nation 
beyond  the  juvenile,  superficial  and 
limited  courses  given  to  children  in  the 
grade  school.” 

Said  the  Indianapolis  News: “Some¬ 
thing  is  very  definitely  wrong  when 
the  majority  of  Hoosier  colleges  lump 
United  States  history  courses  in  the 
so-called  “social  studies”  classification 
that  is  usually  optional  with  all  those 
students  w'ho  are  majoring  in  history. 
We  surrender  all  too  easily  when  we 
allow  American  history  to  be  ladled 
out  in  small  doses  of  civics,  citizen¬ 
ship,  economics,  politics  and  what- 
have-you.  Can  it  be  honestly  afiirmed 
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that  the  student  who  “takes”  one  or 
two  of  these  courses  actually  knows  the 
history  of  his  country?” 

Soon  after  the  Times  survey,  the 
Committee  on  American  History,  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  various 
national  organizations,  was  organized 
in  Washington  to  investigate  the  stat¬ 
us  of  American  history  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools. 

To  that  end,  the  Social  Studies 
trend  in  certain  so-called  “experiment¬ 
al”  or  “laboratory”  schools  was  exam¬ 
ined. 

Probably  the  Xo.  1  guinea  pig  of 
the  Social  Studies  group  is  the  Milne 
School,  Albany,  New  York.  Milne 
is  the  six  year  laboratory  school  of  the 
Xew  York  State  College  for  Teachers. 
Here  instruction  is  given  by  senior 
students  of  the  college.  They  w'ork 
under  the  sharp  eye  of  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  especially  trained  in  latest  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  Social  Studies.  A 
special  report  on  their  curriculum  was 
prepared  for  the  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies  by  Wallace  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Donnal  V.  Smith. 

The  student  at  ^lilne  comes  into 
first  contact  with  the  history  of  the 
Nation  in  the  Eighth  grade  where  he 
learns  about  “The  National  Commun¬ 
ity.”  This  is  a  Social  Studies  word 
for  the  United  States.  Here  his  in¬ 
struction  is  divided  into  seven  parts. 
But  only  one  of  these  seven  parts  con¬ 
cerns  the  development  of  our  political 
democracy ! 

The  other  six  have  such  titles  as: 
Geographic  Expansion,  Extension  of 
Social  Democracy,  National  Unity, 
Changes  in  American  Culture,  Rela¬ 
tions  with  Other  Nations  and  Citizen¬ 
ship. 

Grade  Nine  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 


“The  World  Community  and  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Problems  of  the  Individual.” 

In  Grade  Ten  the  student  is  given 
an  elaborate  course  in  “Man’s  Advanc¬ 
ing  Culture.”  This  seems  to  be  a 
preparation  for  the  last  or  final  year, 
the  Twelfth  Grade — where  the  single 
topic  is  “Social  Relationships.” 

Therefore,  it  takes  only  a  simple 
process  of  deduction  to  note  that  the 
Eleventh  Grade  is  left  for  American 
history.  But  here  a  riddle  develops. 
The  year  is  divided  into  five  equal 
parts.  The  titles  are:  1.  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  American  Culture.  2.  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  United  States.  3. 
Growth  of  our  Economic  System.  4. 
Culture  and  Ways  of  Living  in  the 
United  States.  5.  World  Relation¬ 
ships. 

Now  subdivision  No.  2  appears  to 
be  American  history.  Indeed,  part  of 
it  is.  It  is  subdivided  as  follows :  1. 

Constitutional  government.  2.  Poli¬ 
tical  parties  and  conflicting  issues.  3. 
Development  of  suffrage.  4.  Docu¬ 
ments,  laws,  and  doctrines  that  contin¬ 
ue  the  democratic  tradition.  5. 
Philosophers  and  leaders  in  demo¬ 
cracy.  G.  Services  rendered  by  local 
and  national  governments. 

Incidentally,  all  this  adds  up  to  only 
one-fifth  of  one  grade!  In  this  in¬ 
credibly  short  interim  the  student  is 
given  a  small  —  very  small  dose  of 
American  political  history! 

So  singular  is  this  situation  that 
when  the  Committee  on  American  His¬ 
tory  made  this  specific  charge,  the 
principal  of  the  school.  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Frederick,  came  back  wdth  this  admis¬ 
sion  :  “Yes,  we  do  decrease  our  empha¬ 
sis  on  political  and  politico — military 
history  to  provide  opportunity  for  a 
consideration  of  economic,  social  and 
industrial  history.”  Yet  there  is  hard- 
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ly  any  presentation  of  American  politi¬ 
cal  history  at  all! 

Is  this  a  pattern  for  the  schools  of 
tomorrow  ? 

Take  another  ‘laboratory’  school, 
Wisconsin  High  School  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Examination  of  the  curriculum  dis¬ 
closes  that  the  Eighth  Grade  opens 
with  such  topics  as:  “How  May  I  Be¬ 
come  Aware  of  and  Sensitive  to  the 
Significant  Social  Problems  of  My 
Day  ?  How  ^lay  I  Become  Skilled  in 
Techniques  of  Problem  Solving?”  etc. 

The  Xinth  Grade  is  devoted  to  An¬ 
cient  and  Medieval  history.  The 
Tenth  Grade  is  given  to  World  His¬ 
tory. 

In  the  Eleventh  Grade  we  find  a 
shade  of  our  old  friend  again,  Ameri¬ 
can  history!  But  the  study  course 
is  subdivided  into  eight,  instead  of  five 
parts.  And  here,  curiously  enough, 
only  two  of  these  eight  parts  concern 
the  history  of  America’s  political  de¬ 
velopment  ! 

Miss  Ruth  Johnson,  who  prepared 
the  course  outline,  explained  that  Unit 
3,  as  well  as  Unit  1  and  4,  concerned 
American  history! 

Xevertheless,  Wisconsin  is  one  of 
26  states  that  requires  a  year  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history ! 

Now  for  our  third  illustration,  let’s 
go  to  another  major  demonstration 
school,  the  one  at  Eugene,  Oregon. 

The  topic  for  Grade  Seven  is  “In¬ 
dustrial  Problems  Considered  from 
Regional  Viewpoint  with  a  National 
Outlook.”  That  is  self-explanatory. 

Grade  Eight  is  entitled,  “The 
Growth  and  Development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Culture.”  This  looks  like  the 
real  thing,  but  our  first  subdivision 
turns  out  to  be:  “Orientation — How 
can  I  live  effectively  in  my  new  school 


environment?  Subdivision  2  is:  “Per¬ 
sonal — social  adjustments:  How  can  I 
get  along  with  older  people  ?” 

Subdivision  4,  it  seems,  is  worth 
our  attention.  It  is  titled:  “Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  West:  What  can  the 
West  Contribute  to  the  Cultural  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  United  States  ?” 
Even  this  can  hardly  be  termed  truly 
United  States  history.  Obviously, 
there  is  a  difference  between  “What 
did  the  West  contribute?”  and  “What 
can  the  West  contribute  ?”  Only  the 
former  is  history. 

The  Ninth  Grade  which  is  concern¬ 
ed  with  “Contemporary  Problems  of 
the  Community!”  Grade  Ten  is  en¬ 
titled:  “The  Growth  of  Mankind  To¬ 
ward  the  Democratic  Way  of  Life.” 

Ordinarily  there  might  be  a  little 
American  history  there — but  no,  a 
break-down  of  the  title  shows  only 
one  item  out  of  sixteen  that  might 
fairly  be  considered  as  relating  even 
indirectly  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States ! 

At  last  we  come  to  Grade  Eleven. 
Here  we  find  the  familier  eleven  sub¬ 
divisions,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “So¬ 
cial  Security:  How  can  we  provide 
Social  Security  for  All  ?”  Other 
sections  are  variously  headed :  School 
Government,  ^lunicipal  Government, 
State  Government,  Recreation  and 
Leisure,  etc. 

But  only  one  subdivision  out  of 
sixteen  has  a  bearing  on  American  his¬ 
tory.  This  is  titled:  “Freedom  and 
Civil  Rights :  How  did  we  get  our 
freedom  and  civil  rights,  and  how  can 
we  keep  them  ?” 

This  is  Eugene’s  ration  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history!  Just  one-eleventh  of  a 
year’s  course ! 

In  reply  to  the  Committee’s  charge 
of  neglect,  Supt.  J.  F.  Cramer  of  the 
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Eugene  Public  Schools  cites  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  devoted  every  day  to  the 
“Social  Living”  course  which  he  says 
“includes  all  English  and  language  ac¬ 
tivities,  history,  geography,  civics,  and 
orientation  and  counseling.”  Then  he 
says: 

“The  Eugene  Social  Living  Course 
has  been  formally  accepted  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Rex  Putnam,  as  meeting  all 
the  requirements  for  the  course  in  his¬ 
tory  and  civics/' 

Oregon  law,  of  course,  requires  a 
course  in  Atnerican  history!  The  law, 
of  course,  is  worthless.  Xo  penalty 
is  attached  to  its  non-enforcement  and 
the  matter  is  left  wholly  within  the 
discretion  of  the  State  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Public  Instruction.  There  is 
no4iing  in  the  law  to  prevent  the  latter 
olHeinl  from  accepting  the  latest  edict 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  Ameri¬ 
can  history. 

Xow  it  so  happens  that  twenty-six 
states  have  laws  requiring  instruction 
in  American  history  in  the  public 
schools.  Xot  one  of  them  can  be  en¬ 
forced. 

Wisely,  for  these  reasons.  Governor 
James  of  Pennsylvania  in  1942  vetoed 
a  bill  passed  in  Pennsylvania  “impos¬ 
ing  certain  duties  on  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Public  Instruction”  in  regard 
to  IT.  S.  history.  Obviously,  this  kind 
of  legislation  is  worse  than  futile,  for 
unless  a  specific  time-sequence  course 
is  directed  and  penalties  attached,  the 
Social  Studies  boys  can  ignore  it.  Xor 
is  a  proposal  recently  introduced  in  the 
Xew  York  assembly  by  Assemblyman 
Glancy  to  require  a  year’s  study  of 
United  States  history  any  wiser. 

Professor  Samuel  !McKee,  for  six¬ 
teen  years  a  member  of  the  Columbia 


University  department  of  history,  has 
recently  put  the  whole  problem  suc¬ 
cinctly.  Says  Professor  McKee: 

“The  emergence  of  the  Social  Stu¬ 
dies  is  in  large  part  responsible  for  the 
disappearance  of  American  history 
from  the  high  school  curriculum.  The 
amount  of  history  in  the  average  So¬ 
cial  Studies  course  has  almost  reached 
the  vanishing  point.  As  a  result,  the 
students  get  through  school  knowing 
little  about  American  history,  and  even 
holding  this  subject  in  contempt.” 

“Teachers  colleges  are  responsible,” 
Professor  ^EcKee  believes,  “for  this 
unwholesome  development.  !^[any 
persons  in  these  colleges  want  to  make 
names  for  themselves  by  advocating 
teaching  methods  that  are  novel  or  dif¬ 
ferent,  although  not  necessarily  bet¬ 
ter.” 

Ilis  remedy  is  equally  plain  and 
sound : 

“A  good  American  history  course 
of  at  least  one-year’s  duration  should 
Ix}  required  in  every  high  school.  In¬ 
stead  of  teaching  it  in  the  ‘glorified’ 
way  now  so  popular  in  many  schools, 
the  course  should  primarily  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  moving  panorama  of 
American  history  from  the  beginning 
to  the  present.” 

Xow  let  us  examine  the  curriculum 
in  a  typical  American  city — say, 
Pittsburgh.  Here  we  find  one  half  a 
year’s  course  is  given  to  American  his¬ 
tory  !  Dr.  Charles  E.  Manwiller,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Curriculum  Department, 
explains  the  course  is  given  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  Eleventh  Grade.  Then 
he  adds:  “The  w’ork  of  the  second 
semester  is  given  a  historical  slant  and 
therefore  I  contend  we  offer  a  full  year 
of  American  history  in  our  high 
schools.” 

In  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  October 
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31,  1942  appeared  a  letter  from  a  su¬ 
pervisor  of  a  Social  Studies  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  high  school  outside  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  wrote : 

“It  is  possible  to  become  an  Ameri¬ 
can  history  high  school  teacher  in 
Pennsylvania  without  ever  having  tak¬ 
en  a  single  hour  of  American  history 
in  college  as  part  of  one’s  preparation ! 
In  my  judgment  such  conditions  are 
disgraceful  any  time;  but  today  they 
border  on  something  more  serious. 
In  a  letter  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how 
deeply  I  feel  about  this  whole  matter. 
As  a  parent  and  as  an  educator,  I  am 
most  concerned  about  saving  our  dem¬ 
ocracy.  And  I  realize  that  we  can¬ 
not  save  it  if  we  aren’t  acquainted 
with  it.” 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  contend,  of 
course,  that  the  plight  of  American 
history  in  Pittsburgh  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can  city.  Only  a  little  more  investi¬ 
gation  has  been  made  there.  In  1936, 
for  instance,  a  simple  quiz  was  put  to 
400  students  who  had  applied  for 
work-relief  under  the  NYA  program. 
Only  a  few  questions  were  asked  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  United  States  his¬ 
tory.  One  was :  “Who  is  Herbert 
Hoover?”  Out  of  400,  a  total  of  74 
replied  blithely  he  was  “Head  of  the 
G  Men!” 

Incidentally,  students  who  were  nor¬ 
mal  on  other  subjects  were  found  to  be 
woefully  ignorant  of  the  simplest 
facts  of  American  history.  One  13 
year  old  girl,  who  made  good  grades  in 
other  subjects,  could  not  name  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States.  An¬ 
other,  15  years  old,  could  not  say  who 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  and  finally 
guessed  he  was  head  of  the  DAR ! 

In  certain  states  —  Alabama  is  a 
typical  example — an  orderly,  chrono¬ 


logical  presentation  of  American  his¬ 
tory  is  not  expected  by  the  Social 
Studies  advisors.  In  fact,  a  half  a 
year  is  divided  between  the  history  of 
the  United  States  and  the  history  of 
Alabama  —  and  even  this  half  a  year 
is  based  upon  current  events  with  oc¬ 
casional  glances  over  the  shoulder  at 
the  past! 

The  Alabama  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  published  in  1941  an  elaborately 
printed  270-page  book  entitled  “Pro¬ 
gram  of  Studies  and  Guide  to  the  Cur¬ 
riculum  for  Secondary  Schools.”  It 
is  a  detailed  description  of  the  type  of 
courses  offered  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  the  state,  both  required 
and  elective,  yet  it  contains  only  one 
paragraph  in  which  its  Social  Studies’ 
authors  deign  to  even  discuss  what 
might  be  called  the  history  of  the 
the  United  States! 

In  one  paragraph  the  authors  make 
it  very  clear  that  the  Past  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  an  appendage  of  the 
Present  —  sort  of  a  throw-back  from 
events  of  today.  Says  the  Guide  (p. 
68:) 

^‘Beginning  with  present  social  and 
economic  conditions  and  problems  in 
community,  state,  region  and  nation, 
this  course  should  develop  abilities  and 
interests  in  using  history,  biography, 
and  related  literature  in  interpreting 
present  conditions  and  problems  in 
such  a  way  that  pupils  derive  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  pleasure  from  the  experi¬ 
ences.” 

That  means,  in  other  words,  that  Ala¬ 
bama  Social  Studies  teachers  should 
give  a  little  American  history  in  the 
Eleventh  Grade,  but  on  two  conditions 
—  (1)  that  the  starting  point  be  always 
“present  social  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions,”  and  (2)  that  nothing  be  taught 
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that  will  not  give  all  the  pupils  pleas¬ 
ure  and  satisfaction! 

Incidentally  there  is  only  one  other 
place  in  the  Guide  where  the  authors 
are  unable  to  avoid  at  least  an  indirect 
reference  to  the  teaching  of  American 
history!  That  is  a  passing  mention 
(p  251)  under  “School  Laws”  of  an 
enactment  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  “requiring  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States!” 

Yet  there  is  discussion  of  problems 
of  plant  growth  in  the  community; 
food  problems  in  the  community ; 
study  of  family  “trees”  by  pupils  for 
their  own  satisfaction;  and  even  half 
a  page  (p.  127)  devoted  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  “Homemaking  for  Boys!” 

The  truth  is  that  the  neglect  of  our 
history  in  the  colleges  is  mild  com¬ 
pared  to  the  neglect  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  the 
false  assumption  everywhere  that 
someone  else  is  doing  the  teaching  job. 
The  colleges  assume  that  the  high 
schools  are  providing  a  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  American  history;  and  the 
high  schools  assume  the  job  is  done  in 
the  elementary  schools.  When,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  being  done  any¬ 
where,  except  where  the  time-sequence 
form  is  used. 

From  Charles  A.  Beard,  dean  of 
American  historians,  and  himself  as¬ 
sociated  for  years  with  the  Social 
Studies  movement,  has  come  a  sharp 
warning  that  the  present  trend  must 
be  checked. 

Writes  Dr.  Beard:  "The  decline  in 
emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  American 
history  has  been  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  instruction  in 
sociolog}',  economics,  current  ques¬ 
tions,  problems  of  democracy,  and 
other  subjects  pertaining  to  such  inter¬ 


ests.  As  a  result  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  adult  citizens  have  had 
little  or  no  instruction  in  American 
history,  at  least  beyond  the  barest  rudi¬ 
ments  during  the  years  of  their  ele¬ 
mentary  education.” 

Among  Social  Studies  partisans.  Dr. 
Beard’s  name  is  one  to  conjure  with; 
texts  written  by  him  are  among  those 
used  as  the  ‘background’  of  Social 
Studies  courses  in  both  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  Yet  Dr.  Beard’s 
warning  has  not  appeared,  nor  has  it 
been  quoted,  in  any  Social  Studies 
publication,  nor  has  it  been  given  any 
publicity  except  through  the  medium 
of  the  Civic  Education  Service. 

And  this,  too,  is  the  measure  of  the 
distrust  and  resentment  of  all  criti¬ 
cism  prevalent  among  the  Social  Stud¬ 
ies  people.  They  have  been  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  criticism  of  the  educational 
program  of  others  that  they  cannot  ad¬ 
mit  even  the  presence  of  dissent  from 
a  high  source. 

Yet  the  one  bright  hope  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  that  there  are  schools  which 
have  not  yet  succumbed  to  the  Social 
Studies’  amazing  “Now  you  see  it — 
and  now  you  don’t !”  technique  in  the 
presentation  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  ‘fu¬ 
sion’  treatment  of  American  history, 
civics,  sociology,  economics  and  what- 
have-you  does  not  have  its  place  in 
American  education.  It  has.  But  it 
is  of  no  value  until  and  unless  an  or¬ 
derly,  chronological  picture  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  is,  at  some  point  and  some 
time  in  the  educational  ladder,  pre¬ 
sented  in  either  the  elementar}'  or  high 
school. 

It  is  obvious  that  fusion,  without 
something  to  fuse,  is  an  impossibility. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  similarity  be- 
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tween  the  depression  of  1837  and  that 
of  1929-32.  But  the  student  can 
hardly  recognize  it  unless  he  knows 
something  about  the  depression  of 
1837  in  its  peculiar  politico-economic 
setting.  And  this  cannot  be  known  in 
a  historical  vacuum.  Obviously,  the 
time-sequence  panorama  of  American 
history  is  the  first  essential  in  an  in¬ 
telligent  presentation  of  it. 

And  it  is  precisely  this  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  development  of  the  Social  Studies 
trend  is  eliminating. 

In  passing  it  might  be  noted  that  it 
is  one  thing  to  go  back  to  the  old  text¬ 
book-memorizing  days  and  quite  an¬ 
other  to  skip  so  rapidly  from  the  Pres¬ 
ent  to  the  Past  and  the  Past  to  the 
Present  that  the  student  is  confused 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  develops  no  “ref¬ 
erence  frame”  of  events. 

The  truth  is  that  a  definite  time-se¬ 
quence  presentation  method  must  be 
insisted  on  if  the  student  is  to  get  any 
intelligible  concept  of  American  his¬ 
tory.  The  Past  is  not  a  mere  append¬ 
age  to  the  present.  It  is  the  basis  and 
foundation  of  the  Present.  And  un¬ 
less  leaders  in  the  Social  Studies 
movement  wake  up  to  the  extent  of 
the  confusion  and  ignorance  of  our 
historical  backgrounds  the  present 
teaching  techniques  are  producing  in 
the  secondary  schools,  they  will  face 


the  wrath  of  an  aroused  public  opinion. 

Indeed,  as  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  recently  noted:  “If  our  educa¬ 
tors  cannot  see  what  is  wrong  with 
this  situation,  laymen  can.  We  are 
fighting  a  war  to  preserve  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life,  and  countless  Ameri¬ 
cans  do  not  know  what  their  way  of 
life  is.” 

Is  it  possible  that  we  must  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  humiliation  of  having  the 
Army  take  over  where  our  schools  have 
failed  ?  The  Army  is  already  doing  it. 

Lt.  General  Ben  Lear,  commander 
of  the  Second  Army,  has  reported  he 
found  the  boys  under  his  command  so 
ignorant  of  the  elemental  facts  of 
American  history  that  he  set  up  classes 
to  teach  them.  It  is  also  significant 
that  it  is  spokesmen  of  the  Army,  not 
the  educators,  who  are  including 
American  history  as  one  of  the  “basic 
studies”  in  the  new  wartime  curri¬ 
culum. 

This,  too,  is  the  measure  of  our  in¬ 
capacity. 

As  Admiral  Nimitz  has  said:  “The 
zeal  to  defend  our  heritage  is  based, 
in  the  last  analysis,  on  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  its  origin  and  development.” 

And  this  fundamental  understand¬ 
ing  our  present  Social  Studies  Tech¬ 
nique  is  not  supplying. 


Education  for  Citizenship 

By  HOMER  P.  RAINEY 

President,  The  University  of  Texas 

WE  are  hearing  a  great  deal  to-  ourselves  against  spiritual  disunity 
day  about  the  preservation  of  and  violent  social  disruption  from 
Democracy.  The  struggle  to  within  is  not  such  a  clear-cut  issue  as 
preserve  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  that  of  defending  ourselves  against 
being  conducted  on  two  major  fronts,  physical  aggression.  The  issues  on 
The  democracies  of  the  world  are  hav-  this  latter  front  are  far  more  complex 
ing  to  defend  at  the  point  of  a  gun  and  difficult  to  understand  and  to  con- 
their  right  to  exist.  The  totalitarian  trol.  It  is  possible  that  the  democra- 
aggressor  nations  have  laid  down  a  cies  might  win  their  physical  struggle 
military  challenge  that  the  democra-  and  lose  the  spiritual  one.  It  is  also 
cies  cannot  evade.  It  is  an  issue  that  possible  that  if  they  were  to  lose  the 
involves  the  necessity  for  a  “finish”  spiritual  one  first  they  might  thereby 
fight.  On  the  other  hand  the  democra-  also  lose  the  physical  one.  This  is  the 
cies  are  having  to  struggle  against  so-  lesson  that  we  should  learn  from  the 
cially  disruptive  ideological  factors  fall  of  France.  No  matter  how  strong 
that  are  attacking  it  from  within,  or  how  magnificently  trained  a  na- 
Whether  or  not  a  given  culture  such  tion’s  army  may  be  or  how  seemingly 
as  ours  is  preserved  depends  upon  the  impregnable  its  Maginot  Line,  when 
ability  of  the  group  to  protect  and  de-  the  real  test  comes,  if  the  people  behind 
fend  itself  against  physical  force  from  the  armies  are  spiritually  divided,  their 
without  and  its  spiritual  strength  physical  strength  will  be  of  little  avail, 
against  socially  disintegrating  factors  The  leaders  of  our  enemies  know  this 
from  within.  lesson  well  and  have  made  most  excel- 

The  United  Nations  are  making  the  lent  use  of  it.  Long  before  they  sent 
most  gigantic  effort  in  history  to  pro-  their  armies  to  the  present  conquered 
duce  adequate  munitions  of  war  to  territories  they  preceded  them  with 
achieve  the  first  purpose  of  maintain-  their  propaganda  agents  whose  pur- 
ing  their  right  to  exist.  These  nations  pose  was  to  undermine  and  destroy  the 
are  probably  using  more  than  fifty  per  spiritual  unity  and  morale  of  the 
cent  of  their  present  national  incomes  people  so  that  their  power  of  resistance 
for  this  purpose.  Although  we  and  was  broken.  These  facts  impress  upon 
our  allies  have  up  to  this  time  suffered  us  the  great  significance  of  spiritual 
serious  military  defeats,  it  is  possible  unity  as  a  factor  in  the  preservation 
now  to  feel  that  a  more  favorable  turn  of  a  nation’s  existence  and  its  ideals, 
in  events  has  occurred  and  we  are  able  This,  therefore,  becomes  the  central 
to  look  toward  the  future  with  confi-  and  fundamental  problem  of  training 
deuce  that  our  mounting  military  for  citizenship.  Somehow  every  soci- 
strength  will  eventually  prevail.  ety  that  would  preserve  itself  must  de- 

The  second  problem  of  defending  velop  adequate  methods  for  the  preser- 
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vation  and  transmission  of  its  culture 
to  the  generations  that  succeed  it.  It 
becomes  the  primary  function  of  each 
generation  of  adults  to  transmit  to  its 
offspring  its  cultural  heritage.  The 
more  completely  it  can  do  this  job  of 
transmission  the  more  nearly  the 
ideals  and  pattern  of  life  will  be  pre¬ 
served  from  generation  to  generation. 
If  the  social  patterns  of  one  genera¬ 
tion  are  passed  on  with  little  or  no 
modification  to  succeeding  generations, 
a  rather  stable  society  results.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  succeeding  generations 
greatly  modify  and  change  the  cultural 
patterns  of  preceding  generations,  so¬ 
ciety  is  unstable  and  fluctuating  and 
eventually  loses  its  character  and  be¬ 
comes  something  entirely  different. 

This  problem  of  transmission  of  the 
cultural  heritage  is  fraught  with  many 
dangers,  but  there  is  one  in  particular 
that  should  be  stressed,  and  that  is  the 
danger  of  taking  for  granted  the  ideals 
and  traditions  of  our  cultural  past  and 
of  assuming  that  they  will  by  a  natu¬ 
ral  process  be  absorbed  and  accepted 
by  the  oncoming  generation  without 
our  having  to  give  very  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  preservation  and  trans¬ 
mission.  We  are  inclined  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  take  democracy  for  granted  and 
to  assume  that  because  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  free¬ 
dom  over  a  rather  long  period  these 
values  are  permanent  and  will  abide 
without  our  doing  much  about  them. 
We  should  avoid  this  fatal  danger  at 
all  costs,  and  w'e  should  recognize  that 
if  we  desire  to  preserve  our  w’ay  of 
life  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  concentrate  upon  the  methods  of 
preserving  and  transmitting  the  cul¬ 
tural  patterns  which  we  desire.  Hence, 
if  we  would  keep  our  democracy  we 
must  educate  or  train  our  youth  for 


democratic  citizenship.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  a  complex  and  difficult  process. 
It  is  particularly  difficult  for  a  demo¬ 
cracy  for  the  reason  that  while  we  are 
teaching  our  people  the  principles  and 
ideals  of  a  democratic  society  we  at 
the  same  time  guarantee  them  demo¬ 
cratic  privileges  of  freedom  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  study  and  discuss  freely  all 
other  concepts  of  life  with  freedom  of 
choice  left  to  follow  the  ideals  and 
values  which  their  judgment  selects. 
The  problem  is  further  complicated 
because  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  agreement  on  the  ideals  and  val¬ 
ues  that  we  desire  to  preserve  and  to 
pass  on,  and  also  because  there  are 
such  mysterious  depths  to  human  na¬ 
ture  and  the  social  patterns  are  so  com¬ 
plex  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
know  what  methods  will  be  successful 
in  producing  the  desired  social  beha¬ 
vior.  Social  experiment  is  almost  im¬ 
possible.  Therefore,  we  have  to  fall 
back  upon  analysis  of  rather  long  his¬ 
torical  forces  and  trends  to  discover, 
if  possible,  a  set  of  guiding  principles. 

No  subject  has  ever  been  given  more 
careful  thought  and  study  than  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  youth.  It  has  betm  a  pri¬ 
mary  concern  of  every  form  of  society 
in  group  life  from  primitive  times 
down  to  the  present.  The  ancient  He¬ 
brews  were  commanded  to  “Keep  thy 
father’s  commandment  and  forsake  not 
the  law  of  thy  mother ;  bind  them  con¬ 
tinually  u[)on  thine  heart  and  tie  them 
about  thy  neck.”  The  Greeks  during 
the  age  of  Pericles  devoted  their  finest 
thought  to  the  education  of  their 
youth.  Pericles  in  his  memorable  ora¬ 
tion  called  attention  to  the  imjwrtance 
of  the  education  of  youth  and  also 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  democratic 
procedure  and  way  of  life  in  the  city 
of  Athens  itself  was  one  of  the  major 
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factors  in  the  education  of  their  youth. 
The  Romans  also  placed  a  great  deal 
of  emidiasis  upon  the  training  of  their 
youth.  So  have  the  Nazis  and  the  So¬ 
viets,  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese. 

From  all  of  this  vast  experience  it 
is  possible  to  deduce  certain  principles 
of  education  that  may  guide  us  in  pre¬ 
paring  our  youth  for  citizenship  in  our 
democracy.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  identify  and  to  discuss 
some  of  these  fundamental  principles. 

The  Power  of  Teaching 

There  is  an  ancient  Chinese  proverb 
to  the  effect  that  if  a  man  commits  a 
crime  his  teacher  should  be  punished. 
This  proverb  is  a  recognition  of  the 
power  of  teaching.  The  experience  of 
history  will  justify  the  statement  that 
youth  can  be  taught  anything.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  is  far  more  flexible  than 
many  people  are  accustomed  to  be¬ 
lieve.  ^lany  crimes  in  education  have 
been  committed  on  the  theory  that 
“you  cannot  change  human  nature.” 
Arguments  are  made  that  w’ar  cannot 
be  abolished  because  it  is  human  na¬ 
ture  to  want  to  fight.  It  should  also 
Ix'  remarked  that  it  is  another  charac¬ 
teristic  of  human  nature  to  love  one’s 
fellow  men  and  to  desire  to  cooperate 
with  them  and  to  live  in  peace  with 
them,  ^fany  also  claim  that  we  can¬ 
not  solve  the  race  problem  because  ra¬ 
cial  prejudice  is  an  inherent  charac¬ 
teristic  of  human  nature.  We  now 
know  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  in¬ 
herited  racial  prejudice.  Prejudice  of 
one  race  against  another  is  something 
that  has  been  taught.  Modem  psy¬ 
chology  also  teaches  us  that  children 
are  born  into  the  world  free  of  fears 
of  animals  or  other  things,  and  that 
the  fears  which  haunt  the  lives  of 
many  children  have  been  taught  them 
or  are  a  result  of  their  environmental 


experiences.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  little  boys  passed  through  a  cer¬ 
tain  stage  in  their  development  in 
which  they  robbed  birds’  nests  and 
killed  birds  because  of  their  native  in¬ 
stincts  that  were  maturing  at  that  pe¬ 
riod.  We  now’  have  learned  that  little 
boys  going  through  that  same  period 
can  be  taught  to  love  birds  and  to 
spend  their  energies  in  their  study  and 
enjoy’ment  of  them.  From  these  ex¬ 
amples  w’e  may  conclude  that  citizen¬ 
ship  also  can  be  taught — any  kind  of 
citizenship  can  be  taught.  In  ancient 
Athens  they  taught  their  youths  the 
ways  of  democracy  and  used  the  Athe¬ 
nian  home  and  the  public  forum  as  ma¬ 
jor  instrumentalities  in  this  educa¬ 
tional  process,  while  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  city  of  Sparta  they  were  follow¬ 
ing  a  totally  different  process.  Here 
youth  w’ere  removed  early  from  the 
parental  influence  and  they  were 
brought  up  as  wards  of  the  state. 
Modern  society  is  replete  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  principle.  Modern  J apan, 
Italy,  Russia  and  Germany  all  have 
demonstrated  that  their  youth  can  be 
taught  a  particular  brand  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  lesson  for  us  is  clear.  If 
we  would  rear  good  citizens  for  our 
democracy  we  must  instruct  our 
youth  in  the  w’ays  of  democratic  citi¬ 
zenship.  It  is  a  matter  first  of  all, 
therefore,  of  choosing  what  type  of 
citizenship  and  what  results  we  w’ant 
to  emerge.  After  this  choice  has  been 
made  the  product  can  be  produced  if 
we  are  willing  to  meet  the  conditions 
required  for  its  production.  The  prob¬ 
lem  here  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
choosing  a  design  for  a  new  automo¬ 
bile  and  after  the  design  has  been  se¬ 
lected  the  machine  tools  are  made,  fac¬ 
tories  are  built,  personnel  are  em¬ 
ployed  and  organized  and  production 
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begins.  We  can,  therefore,  train  for 
democratic  citizenship,  but  before  we 
begin  to  do  so  we  must  define  the  pat¬ 
tern  and  draw  the  design.  We  must 
be  clear  about  the  type  of  product  we 
want  to  produce.  This  line  of  thought 
leads  us  directly  into  our  second  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  is  that  to  produce  demo¬ 
cratic  citizenship  we  must  have  a  de¬ 
mocratic  environment  in  which  to  do 
it. 

A  Conditioned  Environment 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  growth, 
whether  in  the  realm  of  plant  or  ani¬ 
mal  life,  that  plants  and  animals,  to 
grow,  must  have  a  favorable  environ¬ 
ment.  It  is  well  known  that  certain 
plants  will  not  grow  at  all  in  certain 
types  of  unfriendly  soil.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  certain  forms  of  ani¬ 
mal  life  cannot  exist  in  unfavorable 
surroundings.  It  is  inconceivable, 
therefore,  that  we  can  produce  demo¬ 
cratic  citizens  in  an  undemocratic  en¬ 
vironment.  J^^either  can  we  produce 
youth  with  moral  character  in  an  im¬ 
moral  society. 

This  principle  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  and  our  failure  to  recognize 
it  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  that  we  are  experiencing  at  the 
present  time  in  the  training  of  good 
citizens.  For  example,  we  believe  that 
the  American  home  is  the  mudsill  of 
our  democracy  and  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  we  cannot  preserve 
our  democracy  unless  we  have  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  American  home  as  we 
have  known  it  in  the  past.  Yet  we 
tolerate  social  factors  that  are  virtu¬ 
ally  destroying  the  American  home  as 
we  have  known  it.  Also  we  stress  the 
value  of  moral  character  and  integ¬ 
rity  as  basic  elements  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship  and  at  the  same  time  we  perpetu¬ 


ate  an  environment  in  which  many  of 
the  social  rewards  of  society  go  to 
those  who  do  not  possess  these  quali¬ 
ties.  If  we  are  to  have  good  citizens 
we  must  put  a  social  premium  on  good 
citizenship  and  see  that  the  social  re¬ 
wards  go  to  those  who  exhibit  these 
characteristics  and  are  denied  to  those 
who  do  not  possess  them.  Educators 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
instilling  these  qualities  of  character 
and  integrity  into  the  youth  of  the 
land.  These  educators,  therefore,  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  the  society 
in  which  these  children  are  to  be  a  part 
shall  recognize  these  virtues  in  the 
value  system  which  it  supports.  It  is 
of  little  use  or  value  for  moral  educa¬ 
tors  to  teach  youths  the  virtues  of  good 
character  and  integrity  and  have  them 
walk  from  under  the  sound  of  their 
voices  into  a  society  that  does  not  rec¬ 
ognize  these  values.  The  result  of 
this  process  is  that  youth  are  inclined 
to  shrug  their  shoulders  and  pass  the 
teaching  off  with  the  statement  that 
“Life  isn’t  like  that.”  We  must, 
therefore,  subject  all  phases  of  social 
life  to  this  criterion  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  objective  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship  cannot  l^e  relegated  to  a  sulxirdi- 
nate  place  to  business  or  anything  else. 
There  is  simply  no  use  of  talking 
about  inculcating  moral  virtues  into 
youth  if  these  same  virtues  are  not  to 
control  business,  social  and  political 
relationshijis.  ^foral  standards  must 
supplant  expediency  in  all  of  these 
areas  of  life  if  citizenship  and  states¬ 
manship  are  to  have  any  meaning. 

Principle  of  Participation 

It  is  a  well-known  principle  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  we  learn  to  do  by  doing. 
The  development  of  any  skill  is  de- 
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pendent  upon  one’s  opportunity  to 
practice  this  skill  until  it  has  been 
perfected.  Youth  cannot  learn  to  be¬ 
come  good  citizens  without  ample  op¬ 
portunities  to  participate  in  democra¬ 
tic  experiences.  Our  democratic  the¬ 
ory  is  predicated  upon  the  thesis  that 
every  adult  is  a  citizen  and  is  expected 
to  play  his  or  her  part  in  the  control, 
organization  and  direction  of  society. 
The  participation  of  all  adults  in  this 
j)rocoss,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  the 
primary  objectives  of  training  for 
citizenship. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  that  objective  at  the  present 
time.  One  of  the  outstanding  charac¬ 
teristics  of  contemporary  democracy 
in  America  is  the  failure  of  a  vast  per¬ 
centage  of  our  citizens  to  vote,  which 
is  the  most  elemental  and  basic  form 
of  p.Trticipation  in  our  democracy. 
The  j>ereentage  of  those  who  vote  in 
our  national  and  state  elections  is 
alarmingly  low.  This  failure  to  vote 
may  be  due  to  several  factors,  the  first 
one  of  which  seems  to  be  indifference 
accompanied,  perhaps,  by  a  feeling  of 
“What  is  the  use  ?”  The  extensive 
surveys  made  by  the  American  Youth 
Commission  indicated  that  as  many  as 
75  to  80  per  cent  of  our  youth  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  10  and  24  could  be 
characterized  by  sheer  apathy  and  in¬ 
difference  to  social  and  political  j)rob- 
lems.  ^fore  than  half  of  American 
college  youth  fail  to  vote  after  they 
have  arrived  at  their  majority.  In 
probing  the  minds  of  youth  for  the 
reasons  for  this  apathy  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  it  seemed  to  Iwil  down  to  the  idea 
that  it  did  not  make  much  difference 
whether  they  voted  or  not.  They  had 
rather  the  cynical  attitude  that  poli¬ 
tics  is,  after  all,  a  dirty  business  and 
that  it  is  manipulated  by  a  few  power¬ 


ful  political  gi'oups  for  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  advantages. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  fact 
that  many  states  impose  actual  handi¬ 
caps  to  voting  with  poll  taxes,  property 
qualifications  and  numerous  other 
types  of  restrictions.  It  has  been  re¬ 
ported  that  in  some  states  these  restric¬ 
tions  upon  voting  number  twenty  or 
more.  This  process  of  placing  limita¬ 
tions  upon  voting  and  discouraging 
participation  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  plan  followed  in  Holland  w’here 
citizens  are  fined  for  a  failure  to  vote. 

It  is  clear  that  one  factor  of  our 
problem  here  is  the  prevailing  concept 
of  politics.  Somehow  the  idea  has 
been  instilled  into  American  youth  in 
recent  years  that  politics  is  no  place 
for  a  talented  youth  or  for  a  youth 
with  high  moral  ideals  and  purjK)ses. 
The  best  of  our  youth  have  been  dis¬ 
couraged  from  entering  politics  as  a 
profession  and  they  have  chosen  the 
more  “socially  acceptable”  professions 
of  business,  law,  medicine,  engineer¬ 
ing,  etc.  This  is  unfortunate  in  the 
extreme.  Our  teaching  of  the  social 
sciences  is  also  partially  to  blame  for 
this  condit-on.  The  social  scientists 
have  been  under  pressure  from  the 
natural  scientists  to  make  their  work 
“scientific.”  To  be  scientific  their 
work  must  be  confined  entirely  to  the 
realm  of  observable  and  demonstrable 
facts,  and  does  not  permit  the  social 
scientists  to  say  that  one  fact  is  more 
socially  desirable  than  another,  and 
does  not  allow  them  to  develop  a  social 
or  political  program  which  would  say 
that  these  facts  should  be  other  than 
what  they  are.  In  other  words,  social 
scientists  may  stand  on  the  balcony 
and  watch  the  stream  of  life  go  by* 
They  may  diagnose  and  analyze  the 
trends  and  currents  in  that  stream  of 
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life,  and  they  may  say  that  these 
trends  and  currents  are  moving  this 
way  or  that,  but  that  is  as  far  as  they 
are  allowed  to  go.  They  cannot  come 
otf  of  that  balcony  into  the  stream  of 
life  and  say  that  the  trends  and  cur¬ 
rents  ought  to  be  moving  in  another 
direction  from  that  in  which  they  are 
going  or  to  do  anything  about  setting 
up  socially  desirable  goals  and  direct¬ 
ing  these  currents  toward  those  goals. 
That  task,  they  say,  must  l>e  left  for 
the  “politician.”  The  politician  in 
turn  refuses  to  assume  that  responsi¬ 
bility.  His  conception  of  his  function 
seems  to  be  that  he  is  to  serve  the  de¬ 
sires  of  his  constituency.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  keeps  his  ear  to  the  ground  and 
gives  careful  study  to  the  public  opin¬ 
ion  polls  which  reveal  the  way  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  thought  are  moving.  He  then 
places  himself  in  the  vanguard  of  these 
currents  and  rides  the  wave  of  public 
opinion  rather  than  assuming  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  determining  whether 
or  not  that  wave  ought  to  be  moving 
in  another  direction.  Who  then  is  left 
to  determine  these  goals  and  to  set  the 
direction  for  a  contemporary  society? 
That  task  seems  to  be  throv  n  back  up¬ 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  few  philosophers 
and  moral  educators  who  are  required 
to  remain  pretty  well  circumscribed 
in  their  ivory  towers  and  are  rarely 
ever  permitted  to  descend  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  or  the  fonim  to  demand 
that  these  goals  should  become  a  cri¬ 
terion  for  social  control.  Ministers  in 
their  pulpits  and  teachers  in  their 
classrooms  are  told  that  they  should 
not  discuss  “controversial  issue.”  A 
great  deal  of  religion  and  classroom 
instruction  are  reduced  to  impotency 
and  become  insipid  because,  at  the  very 
point  where  they  might  become  thrill¬ 
ing  mental  experiences,  they  are 


checked  by  being  told  that  at  that 
point  they  shall  have  to  stop  because 
they  are  “controversial  issues.”  It  is 
clear  that  strong  democratic  citizen¬ 
ship  cannot  result  from  this  type  of 
teaching  and  the  present  failure  of  our 
citizenship  generally  to  engage  in  vi¬ 
rile  and  wholesome  political  activities. 

Principle  of  Leadership 

We  have  in  our  democracy  decreed 
that  every  man  and  every  woman  is  a 
freeman  and  a  citizen  and  we  have 
given  them  the  responsibility  of  cast¬ 
ing  their  votes  for  the  organization 
and  control  and  direction  of  our  soci¬ 
ety.  From  our  forefathers  down  to 
the  present  time  it  has  been  argued 
that  such  a  system  of  democracy  must 
be  undergirded  by  an  excellent  system 
of  universal  education.  Thus  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  system  of  democracy 
cannot  function  effectively  without  a 
good  system  of  general  and  liberal  ed¬ 
ucation.  A  good  citizen  must  be  in¬ 
telligent  about  all  of  the  factors  and 
issues  of  contemporary  life  if  he  is  to 
be  an  effective  citizen.  Lacking  this 
knowledge  and  intelligence  about  con¬ 
temporary  problems  he  readily  be¬ 
comes  a  slave  to  his  own  ignorance  and 
to  the  propaganda  and  machinations  of 
the  demagogues. 

But  our  general  population,  how¬ 
ever  well  it  may  be  educated,  does  not 
function  directly  in  the  control  of  so¬ 
cial  and  political  life.  Ours  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  government  and  we  must 
choose  individuals  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  democracy  and  to  represent 
the  interest  of  the  masses.  This  repre¬ 
sentation,  therefore,  takes  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  public  trust  and  carries  with 
it  a  significant  social  responsibility. 
Our  democracy  demands  more  of  its 
leadership  in  terms  of  intelligence  and 
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virtue  than  any  other  form  of  society. 
A  leader  in  a  democracy  must  first  of 
all  be  intelligent  to  the  degree  of  being 
able  to  master  the  forces  of  contempo¬ 
rary  society  and  to  be  able  to  direct 
them  toward  the  desired  goals  of  that 
society.  A  leader  must  also  possess 
outstanding  qualities  of  character  and 
integrity  since  in  his  representative 
capacity  he  is  functioning  not  for  him¬ 
self  alone  but  for  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  citizens.  To  default 
upon  this  trust  is  a  socially  disruptive 
factor  of  tremendous  social  conse¬ 
quence.  One  of  the  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristics  of  youth  is  that  they  are 
hero  worshipers.  They  love  to  see  the 
ideals  they  have  been  taught  them  in 
their  homes  and  in  their  schools  repre¬ 
sented  or  symbolized  in  the  life  and 
activities  of  an  outstanding  citizen. 
Youth  are  idealistic,  and,  given  a 
strong  leader  to  champion  these  ideals, 
they  will  follow  them  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  but  they  are  precipitate  in  their 
abandonment  of  these  leaders  and 
these  ideals  when  they  see  them  be¬ 
trayed  by  those  who  should  be  their 
champions.  Herein  lies  a  great  deal 
of  the  secret  of  training  youth  for  de¬ 
mocratic  leadership.  No  small  part  of 
the  eynicism  of  youth  has  been  due  to 
their  lack  of  confidence  in  their  lead¬ 
ership.  Youth  will  make  great  sacri¬ 
fices  for  ideals  and  for  leaders  in 
whom  they  have  profound  respect,  but 
when  that  respect  is  lost  youth  becomes 
cynical  and  indifferent.  The  begin¬ 
nings  of  this  indifference  and  cynicism 
occur  at  the  point  where  youth  can  no 
longer  square  the  conduct  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  their  society  with  their  moral 
ideals.  Woodrow  Wilson  in  one  of  his 
brilliant  political  essays  recognized 
this  principle  when  he  reasoned  that 
the  best  way  to  preserve  democracy 


was  by  concentrating  or  compacting  it 
into  the  lives  of  individual  leaders  who 
in  their  daily  lives  and  activities 
should  become  living  and  concrete  ex¬ 
pressions  of  these  ideals.  A  leader, 
therefore,  cannot  be  a  mere  follower 
of  the  opinion  of  the  masses,  but  he 
must  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
creation  of  the  right  opinions  of  the 
masses  and  help  them  to  make  the 
right  choice. 

Duties  and  Responsibilities 

A  great  deal  of  the  emphasis  in  de¬ 
mocracy  has  been  placed  upon  the 
theory  of  rights  and  privileges.  Much 
of  the  jx>litical  literature  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  concerned  itself  with 
the  achieving  of  human  rights.  Many 
of  these  rights  that  have  been  denied 
individuals  for  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  have  now  been  realized. 
The  corollary  to  this  principle  of 
rights  and  privileges  is  the  principle 
of  corresponding  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.  If  a  citizen  is  to  enjoy  privi¬ 
leges  he  must  at  the  same  time  accept 
a  full  measure  of  social  responsibility. 
The  very  rights  which  he  possesses  en¬ 
tails  corresiiondiug  social  responsibili¬ 
ty.  We  need  to  place  a  great  deal  of  em¬ 
phasis  upon  this  principle  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth  for  citizenship.  The 
need  for  this  is  reflected  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  w'hich  seems  so  prevalent  in  the 
minds  of  many  that  the  purpose  of 
government  is  to  supply  their  wants 
and  needs.  Many  people  have  come 
to  look  upon  the  government  as  a  fairy 
godmother  bestowing  rich  gifts  upon 
her  children  in  the  forms  of  free  lands, 
tariffs,  subsidies,  pensions,  etc.  It  is 
the  attitude  of  getting  something  from 
the  government  and  society  rather 
than  that  of  contributing  something  to 
it.  Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  of  leg- 
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islative  bodies  being  besieged  by  ever 
and  ever  larger  and  more  powerful 
and  more  numerous  pressure  groups. 
The  process  of  legislation  is  thereby 
reduced  to  the  question  of  which  side 
can  exert  the  strongest  political  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  largest  number  of  legis¬ 
lators. 

Cooperation  and  Sacrifice  for  the 
Common  Good 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  concept  that 
youth  need  acquire  is  that  contempo¬ 
rary  life  is  a  vast  cooperative  enter¬ 
prise  and  that  the  welfare  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  is  inextricably  intertwined 
with  the  w’elfare  of  all.  A  youth 
must  learn,  therefore,  to  identify  his 
needs  with  those  of  the  larger  group 
and  learn  also  the  techniques  of  social 
cooperation  in  order  that  these  values 
may  be  as  widespread  as  possible 
throughout  the  entire  society.  Youth 
must  be  taught  to  consider  the  larger 
group  interests  and  to  develop  large 
group  loyalties.  This  requires  a  high 
degree  of  social  understanding  and  it 
cannot  be  acquired  by  youth  unless 
effective  methods  can  be  found  for 
making  the  principle  concrete  and  for 
removing  it  from  the  realm  of  pure 
abstraction.  It  is  easy  for  one  to  see 
and  understand  the  interest  of  a  small 
group  close  at  hand,  but  it  is  diflScult 
indeed  to  understand  and  to  appreciate 
the  more  complex  interests  of  the  larg¬ 
er  group.  Modern  means  of  travel  and 
of  communications  and  of  visual  edu¬ 
cation,  however,  are  doing  a  great  deal 
to  make  this  task  much  easier. 

The  Freedom  of  Thought  and 
Discussion 

A  fundamental  factor  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  youth  for  democratic  citizen¬ 
ship  grows  out  of  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression.  If 


the  right  to  the  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  is  one  of  the  aims  of 
democratic  society  it  must  also  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  one  of  the  techniques  for  the 
achievement  of  that  aim.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  we  could  achieve 
the  objective  and  deny  the  use  of  the 
instrumentality,  for  if  the  technique 
is  not  observed  we  could  not  be  sure 
that  the  result  achieved  was  anything 
more  than  an  im|K)sed  idea.  This 
brings  us  face  to  face  wdth  the  issue 
of  indoctrination.  Indoctrination  ? 
Yes.  But  also  study,  consider  and 
evaluate  all  ideas  freely  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  Indoctrination  and  abject 
obedience  lead  to  stagnation,  moral 
stultification  and  tyranny.  Only  by 
preserving  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  can  democracy  be  kept 
healthy  and  virile.  There  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  under  modern  conditions  of 
keeping  ideas  limited  within  a  geo¬ 
graphical  area  for  very  long  at  a  time. 
These  ideas  have  a  stubborn  way  of  re¬ 
fusing  to  be  confined  behind  geogra¬ 
phical  boundaries.  Hitler  with  his 
skillful  propaganda  techniques  may  be 
able  to  achieve  it  for  a  time,  but  sooner 
or  later  the  system  breaks  dowm  and 
great  is  the  fall  of  it.  If  w^e  are  to 
build  a  strong  faith  among  youth  we 
must  ourselves  exhibit  the  faith  that 
its  ideals  and  principles  will  stand  the 
test  of  competition  with  all  other  ideas 
when  there  is  freedom  to  study  and  to 
evaluate  these  ideals.  Youth  cannot 
have  a  very  great  faith  in  democracy 
if  we  insist  that  they  have  to  be  denied 
some  of  the  privileges  of  democracy  in 
order  to  protect  it.  Furthermore  this 
freedom  of  thought  and  discussion  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  continuous 
purification  of  democracy  and  is  the 
fundamental  safeguard  that  we  have 
against  tyranny  and  oppression. 
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This  principle  also  guarantees  the 
right  of  opposition  and  the  right  of 
minority  opinion  which  are  in  them¬ 
selves  basic  democratic  rights  and  are 
also  essential  safeguards  of  democratic 
liberty.  This  principle  guarantees  ev¬ 
ery  individual  the  freedom  to  think 
for  himself  and  gives  him  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  his  opinion  will  be  heard. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  gives  every 
citizen  the  feeling  that  he  has  a  gen¬ 
uine  part  in  democracy  and  encourages 
him  to  assume  his  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  citizenship  and  to  share  with 
his  fellow  men  these  responsibilities. 
Take  this  right  away  from  him  and  the 
feeling  that  accompanies  it  and  you 
destroy  the  essential  integrity  of  indi¬ 
vidual  citizenship.  It  is  a  thing  of 
vital  importance,  therefore,  that  youth 
be  taught  to  understand  this  principle. 
Along  with  it  they  are  taught  the 
rights  of  the  majority  to  rule  and  they 
are  willing  to  accept  the  rule  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  in-so-long  as  they  feel  that  the 
rights  of  the  minority  will  be  protected 
and  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
become  the  majority.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  minority  to  obey  so  long  as  their 
rights  of  o])position  are  recognized.  It 
is  essential,  therefore,  that  we  have 
freedom  of  thought,  of  teaching  and  of 
expression. 

Principle  of  Dramatization 

Democracy  is  predicated  upon  the 
thesis  that  all  citizens  can  be  sufficient¬ 
ly  well  educated  to  assume  intelligent 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  full  implications  of  this  thesis  have 
ever  been  fully  explored.  It  was  a 
simple  thing  a  hundred  years  ago  to 
speak  of  giving  every  boy  and  girl  and 
every  man  and  woman  in  American 
life  the  opportunity  of  an  education  at 


public  expense.  But  it  was  not  at  that 
time,  and  even  at  the  present,  it  is  not 
certain  that  every  boy  and  girl  and  ev¬ 
ery  man  and  woman  can  do  the  type  of 
thinking  and  learning  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  good  citizenship.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  true  that  the  masses  of  citizens  can¬ 
not  acquire  the  concepts  of  goodness  of 
character  and  of  virtue  as  abstract 
ideals.  Miss  Jane  Adams,  after  her 
long  experience  as  a  social  worker  at 
the  head  of  Hull  House  in  Chicago, 
gave  it  as  her  personal  opinion  that  in 
order  for  these  concepts  of  goodness 
and  virtue  to  be  understood  by  the 
masses  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  way 
of  dramatizing  these  virtues  and  to  re¬ 
duce  them  in  some  way  to  living  con¬ 
crete  forms.  This  principle  has  been 
widely  accepted  and  used  by  the  to¬ 
talitarian  powers  for  the  propagation 
of  their  ideas.  Youth  from  the  tender 
ages  of  seven  and  eight  years  have  been 
organized  into  groups  and  clubs  of  all 
kinds,  and  these  clubs  have  become  the 
focal  points  for  games,  study,  drilling, 
parades  and  political  activities,  all  of 
which  have  greatly  heightened  their 
sense  of  belonging  and  have  been 
strong  factors  in  the  fixing  of  totali¬ 
tarian  concepts  in  their  youthful 
minds.  Much  use  has  been  made  also 
of  folklore,  national  history,  heroic 
literature,  martial  music,  drama,  art, 
and  religion  to  inculcate  into  the  minds 
of  youth  the  desired  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  ideals.  Through  the  use  of  these 
and  numerous  other  dramatic  techni¬ 
ques  the  leaders  of  the  totalitarian 
countries  have  taught  us  much  of  the 
power  of  this  instrument  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  youth.  We  have  made  consider¬ 
able  use  of  such  techniques  in  demo¬ 
cracy,  but  there  is  still  much  that  we 
can  do  to  improve  this  approach  to  the 
problem  of  the  training  for  citizenship 
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through  careful  study  and  experimen¬ 
tation. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  the 
effort  has  been  made  to  identify  and 
to  define  the  fundamental  principles 
involved  in  the  training  for  citizen¬ 
ship  with  little  attempt  at  illustration 
or  implementation.  Each  of  these 
principles  that  has  been  discussed  is 
capable  of  a  great  deal  of  further  elab¬ 
oration  and  application  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  problems  of  citizenship  education. 
Many  or  all  of  these  principles  are  be¬ 
ing  employed  to  some  degree  through¬ 
out  our  society.  Oftentimes,  however, 
we  find  these  principles  being  violated 


and  even  their  very  opposites  being 
used.  Nowhere  will  one  find  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  all  of  these  principles  are 
being  employed.  Furthermore,  as  it 
has  been  pointed  out,  a  great  deal  of 
the  present  organization  and  practice 
of  contemporary  society  functions  in 
direct  opposition  to  these  principles. 
The  application  of  them  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  therefore,  would  require  a  very 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  our  present  practices,  but 
like  all  principles  they  are  to  be  used 
as  criteria  and  yardsticks  for  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  practices  and  a  guide  toward 
the  desired  objectives. 


THE  STATE  FOR  ALL 

“Our  aim  in  founding  the  State  was  not  the  dispropor¬ 
tionate  happiness  of  any  one  class,  but  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  whole  ;  we  thought  that  in  a  State  which  is  ordered 
with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the  whole  we  should  be  most  likely 
to  find  justice.” 

Republic  420  B 


“The  greatest  and  fairest  sort  of  wisdom  by  far  is  that 
which  is  concerned  with  the  ordering  of  states  and  families, 
and  which  is  called  temperence  and  justice.” 

Symposium  209. 


BEST  CITIZEN 

“Surely  in  his  relations  to  the  state  and  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  he  is  by  far  the  best,  who  rather  than  the  Olympic  or 
any  other  victory  of  peace  or  war,  desires  to  win  the  palm  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  who,  of  all  mankind 
is  the  person  reputed  to  have  obeyed  them  best  through  life.” 

Laws  729D 


EDITORIAL  >*■ 
Brevity — Principle  of  Education 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


Not  long  ago  this  department  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  spite  of  much  bad 
effect  on  education  by  the  war, 
there  would  be  some  good.  Along  comes 
William  W.  Brickman*  with  a  really 
useful  case  in  point.  He  suggests  nu¬ 
merous  ways  for  cutting  down  the  size 
of  the  college  catalogue,  thus  saving  the 
colleges  money,  man-power,  postage,  and 
many  other  things  and  saving  the  reader 
of  college  catalogues  time,  grief,  bore¬ 
dom,  and  many  other  inconveniences. 
Mr.  Brickman  essentially  proposes  that 
we  accept  the  good  old  Shakespearean 
doctrine  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

Once  this  idea  of  economy  of  words 
seizes  the  imagination,  it  is  remarkable 
how  far  one  could  go  with  it  in  the  field 
of  education. 

Take  for  the  first  example,  college  or 
high  school  courses.  Have  they  in  their 
length  ever  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of 
common  sense?  Yes,  frequently.  The 
reason  is  that  the  summer  school  sched¬ 
ule  or  the  curriculum  for  the  year  must 
appear  enriched,  a  really  substantial 
looking  and  varied  menu  for  students 
who  in  too  many  instances  have  jaded 
appetities  for  thorough  learning.  Not 
long  ago  we  had  six-week  courses  in 
propaganda — a  subject  that  could  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  a  smart  teacher  in  a  half 
dozen  meetings.  (By  the  way,  how  we 
have  changed  our  views  on  that  subject 
since  the  war!)  Recently  we  had  high- 
school  courses  in  automobile  driving  that 
were  to  last  a  semester.  Try  as  they 
would,  the  teachers  couldn’t  spin  them 
out  to  that  length. 

Then  there  are  the  long  reprints  of 
educators’  speeches  that  appear  in  many 


leading  education  magazines  as  “arti¬ 
cles”  of  first  importance.  In  the  first 
place,  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  speech  and  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  daily  newspapers  made  re¬ 
ports  on  them  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  their  delivery,  have  taken  half  the 
journalistic  life  from  them.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  the  editor  could  cut  their 
length  by  two  thirds  by  using  a  few  sum¬ 
marizing  paragraphs  of  his  own  and  se¬ 
lecting  some  pertinent  quotation.  Of 
course,  he  has  to  be  fair  to  the  author 
in  making  these  summaries,  but  editors 
have  that  responsibility.  They  are  paid 
for  possessing  such  skills. 

Finally,  for  a  short  article  like  this, 
one  should  mention  educational  books. 
Are  they  published  on  the  principle  that 
brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit?  No,  too  fre¬ 
quently  they  work  on  the  principle  that 
a  book  is  not  a  book  unless  it  is  long 
and  thick,  loaded  down  with  footnotes 
that  no  one  bothers  to  read,  or  cluttered 
up  with  bibliographies,  appendices,  and 
prefaces  that  could  be  reduced  in  con¬ 
tent  and  thus  be  made  more  effective  or 
abolished  altogether.  Every  author  of  a 
book  wants  to  be  of  influence.  If  read¬ 
ers  read  what  he  writes,  not  skip  over  it, 
he  will  be. 

Carrying  out  the  principle  of  brevity 
in  educational  procedure  or  literature 
would  hurt  some  vanities  and  rescind 
some  traditions.  Most  of  the  former 
could  be  safely  ignored,  and  the  latter 
could  well  be  re-examined  periodically. 
A  tradition  that  promotes  education  we 
must  hang  on  to,  but  traditions  that  are 
just  traditions  had  better  be  junked  now. 


•  Editor,  “Education  Abstracts.”  His  article  is  in  "School  and  Society”  for  January  23, 
1943,  pagre  102. 
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Shakespeare  and  the  Nature  of  Man. 
By  Theodore  Spencer.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
Xew  York.  1942.  233  pages.  $2.7r). 

This  book  offers  a  new  interpretation 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays  from  both  an  his¬ 
torical  and  a  philosophical  point  of  view. 
The  author,  Dr.  Theodore  Spencer,  is  now 
an  Associate  Professor  of  Phiglish  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  and  his  particular  field 
of  interest  has  been  Klizabethan  litera¬ 
ture.  In  his  present  study.  Dr.  Spencer 
begins  by  summarizing  the  tradition  of 
belief  into  which  Shakespeare  was  born. 
He  describes  in  cogent  chapters  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  medieval  and  renaissance  thought 
that  governed  man’s  conception  of  himself 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Shakespeare  lived  during  a  great  transi¬ 
tional  period.  A  man  living  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day  was  living  in  almost  the  last 
generation  that  could  accept  without  ques¬ 
tion  the  old  orderly  scheme  of  medieval 
thought  that  gave  to  man  so  exalted  a 
position  in  the  universe.  The  discoveries 
of  Galileo  and  Newton  in  one  way,  and 
Bacon  and  Locke  in  another  were  to  put 
an  end  forever  to  the  optimistic  picture 
of  medieval  philosophical  thought.  The 
conflict  involved  in  the  clash  of  the  opti¬ 
mism  of  medievalism  and  the  pessimistic 
realism  of  renaissance  is  studied  as  the 
basis  for  the  kind  of  tragedy  Shakespeare 
wrote.  Dr.  Spencer  next  takes  up  the  con¬ 
flict  in  relation  to  the  tradition  of  dra¬ 
matic  form  which  Shakespeare  inherited 
from  his  precursors.  Dr.  Spencer’s  study 
is  a  scholarly  one  and  a  pertinent  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  man  and  his  place  in 
the  universe.  —  William  P.  Sears,  New 
T'ork  University. 

Principles  of  Physical  Education.  By 
Jesse  F.  Williams.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co., 
Philadelphia,  1942.  Fourth  Edition. 

Those  who  have  found  Dr.  Williams’ 
Principles  of  Physical  Education  a  very 
useful  textbook  for  their  major  students 
in  physical  education  or  as  a  guide  for 


the  conduct  of  their  programs  should  be 
happy  to  have  a  new  and  modernized  ver¬ 
sion  available. 

This  fourth  edition  is  still  character¬ 
ized  by  the  “down  to  earth’’  basic,  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  physical  education. 
With  its  new  emphasis  this  text  now 
views  physical  education  more  in  relation 
to  life  and  life  needs. 

The  organization  of  this  book  is  essen¬ 
tially  that  of  the  earlier  editions.  There 
have  been  very  few  radical  changes,  for 
previous  editions  were  sound  and  there¬ 
fore  needed  no  major  motlificatlons.  Con¬ 
siderable  new  material  has  been  added  in 
the  form  of  new  tables,  references  and 
also  many  new  pertinent  questions  follow¬ 
ing  each  chapter.  Much  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  a  needed  phase  of  physi¬ 
cal  education,  namely,  the  integration  of 
anatomy,  psychology,  physiology  and  soci- 
ologj’  as  the  basis  upon  which  physical 
education  must  rest. 

The  new  summaries  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  will  be  of  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  all.  The  author  has  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  space  to  the  problem  of  physical 
education  in  relation  to  the  war  emer¬ 
gency  without  forgetting  its  basic  ser¬ 
vice  in  normal  social  life. 

In  pre.senting  the  fourth  edition  Dr. 
Williams  has  made  a  new,  thorough  and 
painstaking  contribution  to  the  scholarly 
literature  in  the  field  of  health  and  phy¬ 
sical  education. — James  A.  Wylie,  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Bos¬ 
ton  University. 

Democracy  and  Sport.  By  John  R.  Tu¬ 
nis.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  New  York.  1941. 
52  pages.  $.75. 

In  this  book  Mr.  John  Tunis  gives  his 
version  of  the  importance  and  place  of 
sports  in  the  democratic  process.  The  the¬ 
sis  he  advances  has  for  its  underlying 
principle  the  thought  that  the  future  of 
democracy  depends  to  a  great  extent,  on 
how  we  use  and  enjoy  our  leisure  time. 


Spooks  of  lasting  Value 


The  Dictionary  of  Philosophy 

Edited  by  DAGOBERT  D.  RUNES  $6.00 

An  invaluable  reference  book  for  the  student  of  human  cul¬ 
tural  development  embracing  all  major  schools  and  theories 
of  philosophy,  philatophy  of  law,  religious  philosophy,  logic, 
epistemology,  ethics,  metaphysics,  Chinese,  Jewish  and 
Hindu  philosophy. 

Sociolo(2y  of  Law 

By  GEORGES  GURVITCH  $3.75 

With  a  Preface  by  Roscoe  Pound 

The  first  complete  study  of  the  problems  of  the  sociology 
of  law  in  all  its  aspects. 

Thaism  and  GosmolojJy 

By  JOHN  LAIRD  $3.50 

The  Gifford  Lectures  given  by  the  eminent  British  philosopher 

From  Copernicus  to  Einstein 

By  HANS  REICHENBACH 

A  simple  but  scientific  history  of  the  ideas  and  discoveries 
that  have  led  to  the  formulation  of  the  theory  of  relativity. 

God  is  My  Fuehrer 

By  Pastor  MARTIN  NIEMOELLER  $2.75 

Being  his  last  28  sermons.  With  a  preface  by  Thomas  Mann 


IMPROVE  YOUR  PENMANSHIP 
BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

You  can  master  any  of  the  following  subjects 
during  your  spare  time  at  very  little  cost : 

BUSINESS  WRITING 
ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHl?, 
RODNDHAND 
TEXT  LETTERING 
ADVANCED  ENGROSSING 

As  each  lesson  is  completed  it  is  sent  to  us  for  a 
careful  checkup.  Helpful  criticisms  and  suggestions 
are  given  so  that  the  student  is  systematically  lead 
to  see  and  correct  his  faults.  Intelligent,  well-di¬ 
rected  effort  is  sure  to  produce  good  results. 

Write  today  and  get  started  in  a  line  of  work 
which  provides  an  interesting  hobby  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  means''of  earning  money.  There  are  good 
opportunities  for  those  who  wish  to  make  it  their 
life  work.  Send  for  penmanship  supply  catalog 
and  a  free  sample  of  the  Educator, 

ZANERIAN  COLLEGE  OF  PENMANSHIP 

612  Nartii  Park  Street  Geleabae,  O. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY 

15  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Since  sports  seem  to  have  the  facility 
of  getting  out  of  perspective  there  are 
many  who  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
place  and  function  of  sports  who  are  now 
speaking  with  a  studied  disrespect  of  the 
trend  w’hich  produces  our  athletic  idols 
and  shows.  Mr.  Tunis  is  one  of  these 
people. 

Totalitarian  nations  have  utilized  sports 
for  the  “more  or  less  corrupt”  practice  of 
building  strong  bodies  for  war  and  aggres¬ 
sion,  keeping  the  alert  stupified,  and  as  a 
weapon  of  propaganda.  Dictatorships 
find,  he  says,  games  to  be  most  useful 
when  tliey  result  in  victories  which  sup- 
po.sedly  reveal  fascist  superiority  over 
other  nations. 

The  democracies  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  functions  of  sports  are  to  give 
ecimil  opportunities  for  all  to  play  regard¬ 
less  of  race,  color,  or  creed  and  that  sports 
do  deveh>p  high  degrees  of  leadership, 
fair  play,  self  restraint,  tolerance,  cour¬ 


age,  initiative  and  respect  of  personality. 

Mr.  Tunis  points  out,  however,  that  we 
cannot  be  too  smug  for  democracies  still 
feel  the  importance  of  champions  and 
championships,  the  necessity  for  the  com¬ 
mercialization  of  college  athletics  and  the 
ever-present  prejudice  of  race.  He  illus¬ 
trates  his  point  by  reference  to  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  agreement  between  the  colleges  of 
the  North  and  the  South  as  w'el!  as  other 
prominent  discriminations. 

The  author  feels  that  the  picture,  today, 
is  not  too  dark.  However,  he  says,  when 
the  “game  is  given  back  to  the  boys”  all 
will  be  given  a  better  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  and  translate  to  our  charges  the  real 
democratic  principles.  Then  and  only 
then  will  the  true  importance  of  loyalty 
to  a  cause,  the  acceptance  of  rules  and 
regulations,  and  the  development  of  true 
leadership  in  free  thinking  men  be  really 
lived  and  felt. — Jamks  A.  Wylie,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physical  Education,  P>oston 
University. 
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Fools  and  Foolishness 


A  New  Book  by  Harry  C.  McKown 

Illustrated  by  Margaret  Whittemore 

Did  you  know  that — 

according  to  old-time  evaluations — 

General  Winfield  Scott  was  “effeminate”? 

Thomas  A.  Edison  had  “no  scientific  standing”? 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  offered  “a  scientific  toy”? 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  a  “madman,”  “dreamer,”  and  “crank”? 
Guglielmo  Marconi  offered  “nothing  of  potential  value”? 

George  Westinghouse  was  “a  young  lunatic”  ? 

Henry  Ford  was  “crazy”? 

Robert  Fulton  was  “off”? 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  was  “a  fool”? 

Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  were  “bluffers”? 

Galvani  was  “the  frog’s  dancing  master”? 

Elias  Howe  was  “an  idle  dreamer  and  lunatic”? 

Cyrus  W.  Field  was  “an  imaginative  fanatic”? 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  “a  clown  and  a  gorilla”? 

Lester  Pfister  “wasn’t  quite  right  in  the  head”? 

Dr.  William  Harvey  was  “a  crack-brained  fool”? 

Marco  Polo  was  “a  preposterous  clown”? 

Anne  Hutchinson  was  “unwomanly,  heretical,  and  slanderous”? 
Emmaline  Pamkhurst  was  “a  mewing  cat”? 

Horace  Mann  was  “a  Godless  bluffer,  crank,  and  ignoramus”? 
Walt  Disney  was  “utterly  wacky”? 

Rudolph  Diesel  was  “a  paper-engine  inventor”? 

Florence  Nightingale  was  “a  dangerous  innovator”? 


Younger  people  will  be  inspired  by 
these  stories  of  how  distinguished 
men  and  women  became  great ;  old¬ 
er  people  will  be  intrigued  by  them. 
Here  is  a  book  for  everyone. 


Order  Your  Copy  Now 

Prepublication  Price,  $2.00 


School  Activities  Publishing  Co. 


1515  Lane  Street 


Topeka,  Kansas 
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BXMlCATXOa  worn  rBBBVAAT.  IMS 


fr9tm4m0  im  am  at  %k»  wmm 

VvIlMBM  t»  VOMthMMkl  WlOMliMI  !•  JWM*. 

— Witi.iAii  I*.  Jk.  Ilf  of 

VoralltMMl  MuMiloa.  N«f»  Yi«-k  t'Btv«r> 

ApfM»<  Wtkmat.  Hy  I’hmtm  ITMf 
Bamk*,  Now  York.  Jdkm  WlWy  A  Bum. 
•If  pf  1.  ma.  $i.n. 

Tmatmrm  (Mrf  aloBoMo,  loo)  la  ••• 
ffloooriac  eoMofoa  oa^J  lookaleal  OBliooh 
wtU  Bad  lliia  kook  vary  kolpfal.  Tko 

aatkor  kao  ooloelod  oortala  aroas  of 

pkyoiaal  bbImo  —  fwt'aa.  laoiina  aad 
aiarktaaa.  iaida,  koai,  aiwtartala.  alee* 
liielljr,  aad  Ufkl —  aad  haa  ooaelaaly,  jai 
ihoroaffkljr,  axplalaed  the  ikeoretical  prin* 
dpleo  la  tanaa  of  a  koat  of  practical  prob- 
lema.  Hie  wide  aelectlon  of  vital  prob- 
leou  will  afford  teachers  and  stodenta  a 
eplendid  opportanity  in  which  to  apply 
the  appropriate  acientific  principlea.  There 
ia  ao  much  mathematics  in  Mr.  Bank’a 
book  that  one  rai^t  eaaily  call  it  Applied 
Matkematiet  rather  than  Applied  Beienee. 
— WnxjAM  P.  Scabs,  Js.  Aaaociate  Pro- 
feaaor  of  Vocational  Education,  New  York 
Univeraity. 

Picture  Pact  Books.  Edited  by  Alice 
V.  Keliher.  Harper  and  Brothers.  New 
York.  1941.  $.80  Each. 

Dr.  Keliher  and  her  associates  have  pre¬ 
pared  three  groups  of  five  books  each  in 
this  series  of  Picture  Fact  Books.  Group 
I  includes  Air  Workers,  Movie  Workers, 
News  Workers,  Nurses  at  Work,  and  Tex¬ 
tile  Workers.  Group  II  includes  Farm 
Workers,  Library  Workers,  Office  Workers, 
Radio  Workers,  and  Railroad  Workers. 
The  volumes  in  Group  III  are  Doctors  at 
Work,  Forestry  Workers,  Household  Work¬ 
ers,  Machinists  at  Work,  and  Retail  Sales 
W'orkers.  The  present  reviewer  examined 
very  carefully  three  volumes  from  the 
third  group  —  Doctors  at  Work,  Retail 
Sales  Workers,  and  Machinists  at  Work. 
Hie  text  is  suited  to  the  level  of  Junior 
high  school  lads  and  lassies.  The  books 
answer  rather  well  the  primary  question 
of  Junior  high  school  folk  **What  is  done 
in  the  occupations?**  The  pictures  have 
been  well  selected  and  they  nobly  sup¬ 
plement  the  text.  For  senior  high  school 


■ssi  the  guldnass  nr— stiar  will  want  %m 
have  mora  spseMs  stadias  and  aiaeli  aaira 
partlralarissd  data.  The  whals  aarlas  la 

a  **aiasl**  fiw  avery  ashiial  library  aad,  psr- 
hapa.  lar  every  I’lsssrsnai  bonkabslf.  Wn.- 
UAU  P.  NsAsa,  Ja,  New  York  Unlvaralty 

Xdf*  ta  Blghtaantli  Oaataiy  Baglaad. 
By  Mokart  J.  Alien.  A  portfolio  of  41 
platen,  !•*  s  If^”,  with  explanatory  oap- 
tloas.  aad  40-page  laterprativa  booklet. 
Museum  of  Fins  Arts,  Bostem,  1948.  fi.fO. 

Hie  alghtaenth  oeatury  saw  England 
grow  from  an  insular,  agricultural  king¬ 
dom  with  great  unexploited  possessions 
In  America  to  a  great  mercantile  nation 
which  was  rapidly  assuming  world  leader¬ 
ship  through  the  development  of  her  re¬ 
sources,  both  at  home  and  throughout  her 
vast  empire.  The  people  who  made  this 
growth  possible  and  the  accompanying 
changes  in  their  taste  and  way  of  life  hold 
no  small  interest.  It  was  the  age  of 
George  III,  of  Defoe  and  Sterne,  of  Chip¬ 
pendale  and  Adam,  of  Reynolds  and  Blake, 
and  of  Steele  and  Sheridan.  This  magni¬ 
ficent  portfolio  provides  a  wealth  of  illus¬ 
trative  source  material  of  direct  appeal 
to  teachers  of  English  and  social  studies 
in  schools  of  all  levels.  Dr.  Allen,  in  his 
text,  traces  the  emergence  of  England  as 
a  great  commercial  and  industrial  power. 
The  portfolio  furnishes  a  most  attractive 
view  of  the  eighteenth-century  scene.  The 
illustrations  depict  the  English  way  of 
life  as  refiected  in  the  arts  of  painting, 
architecture,  gardening,  interior  decora¬ 
tion,  and  literature.  The  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  contemplates  a  whole  series  of  these 
portfolios  to  survey  the  history  and  cul- 
'ture  of  the  race.  This  is  the  fourth  to 
appear.  The  three  earlier  portfolios  con¬ 
sidered  Elizabethan  England,  Greek  Ath- 
letie$  and  Festivals  in  the  Fifth  Century, 
and  the  French  Renaissance.  The  Museum 
is  to  be  saluted  on  the  splendid  design 
and  typography  of  these  portfolios. 
Schools  and  libraries  will  find  these  port¬ 
folios  excellent  visual  aids  in  education. 
— WnxiAM  P.  Seass,  Jb.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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OHACI  M.  ASaOTT,  Mana««r 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TEACHERS,  WE  PLACE  YOU 

OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  NOW  AS  NEVER  BEFORE 
FKKE  ENROLLMENT 

Write  For  Elnrollinent  Material 


Largeat,  Most  Widely  Patronised  Teachers'  Ageney  in  the  West 


NEWCOMB  (£ 

Book,  30k 

did 

GAUSS  CO. 

Coanercial 

1  CITY  HALL  AYE..  SALEM.  MASS. 

Printers 

r;;;:  seek  this  aid  1 

Mn.  LAURA  T.  TYLER,  social-studies  teacher 
Franklin  Junior  High  School,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

1  have  been  interested  in  the  reaction  of  our  pupib  to  my  personal  copy  of 
SOCIAUSTUDIES  SKllXS  For  instance,  a  pupil  from  a  neighboring  class 
came  rushing  in  this  morning  to  exclaim,  Your  class  president  says  you  have  a 
new  book  that  tells  how  to  write  minutes.  My  teacher  says  that  my  minutes  are 
all  wrong !  May  1  borrow  the  book"  ?  Before  1  could  answer,  one  of  my  own 
group  reminded  me  that  SCX^ALSTUDIES  SKILLS  would  have  to  be  back 
on  my  desk  by  noon  because  she  had  to  read  over  Skill  4.  That  is  the  way  it  goes. 

It  is  a  joy  to  find  such  an  excellent  study^aid,  written  for  the  real  understanding 
of  teerwage  pupils. 

Hen  is  a  heek  thmt  backs  sep  the  work  of  every  social-ststdies  teacher,  and 
releases  him  from  a  large  awsount  of  detail  teaching  and  preparation. 

Order  a  copy  for  bO-day  free  examination. 

SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS 


with  Individual  Self -Testing  Key 

By  FORKEST  E.  LONG  and  HELEN  HALTER 
Directions,  Practice  Materials,  Tests,  and  Retests  on  20  skills 

1.  How  to  Use  Parliamentary  Procedure 

S.  How  to  Understand  Social-Studies 
Beading 

5.  How  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia 
4.  How  to  Use  a  Dictionary 
8.  How  to  Use  a  Map 

6.  How  to  Bead  a  Graph 

7.  How  to  Use  an  Atlas 

8.  How  to  Do  Committee  Work 

9.  How  to  Take  Part  in  a  Social  Studies 
Discussion 

10.  How  to  Use  the  Library  Card  Catalog 

—  30»day  approval — low  quantity  prices - 

List  Price  SI.SO-^Net  prof.  Price,  with  keys,  $1.20 
4-29  copies,  including  keys,  SI.OS  each,  net 
30  or  more  copies,  90c  net  each,  keys  Sc  each 


11.  How  to  Use  an  Index 

IS.  How  to  Use  the  World  Almanac 

IS.  How  to  Locate  Beferences  on  a  Topic 

14.  How  to  Understand  Percentages,  Es¬ 
timates,  and  Figures 

15.  How  to  Bead  Pictorial  Maps  and 
Graphs 

16.  How  to  Outline  Social-Studies  Ma¬ 
terial  I 

17.  How  to  Make  an  Honest  Beport 

18.  How  to  Prepare  a  Good  Report 

19.  How  to  Give  an  Oral  Beport 
so.  How  to  Write  a  Beport 


INOR  PUBLISHING  CO 


207  Fourth  Aye. 
New  York 


